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An advertising appropriation of large 
dimensions has been held by us for months 
without the expenditure of a dollar, because 
on investigation we did not think our clients’ 
distributing arrangements such as to enable 
them to get the greatest possible returns 
from their advertising. 


The necessary adjustments are now about 
completed. 

Does the spirit in which this case is being 
handled by both parties suggest anything to 
you? 
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PROGRAM READERS 
Three and One-Half MILLIONS of them . 
DAILY use the Subway and Elevated Systems 


of New York and the Surface and Elevated Pr 
Lines of Brooklyn. t 
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Other mediums depend for their Metropolitan circulations 
upon the very people who form this vast passenger total. | 
Periodical reading is optional but New Yorkers MUST eV 
ride. And the LONG-DISTANCE riders of these an 


rapid transit lines are 


ALL CAR CARD READERS | 


COVER Greater New York under one contract through a medium = 
that includes all others. Your car card on these far-reaching, | 
heavy-traffic systems works twenty-four hours every day in the month us 
and is read by the industrious, earning, buying population of New 
York. Every card occupies a “preferred” position, is printed in 
brilliant colors and does not have to be “‘turned-to” and “ found” 


—IT IS ALWAYS IN SIGHT. 


=WARD & GOW= | 


I Union Square New York 
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MONEY WASTED IN FOL- 
LOW-UPS 


EX: ERIMENTS SHOW THE FOLLY OF 
TOMATIC TEN, TWENTY AND 
IRTY DAY FOLLOW-UPS — BIG 
STAKE TO CREDIT FOLLOW-UP 
<TEM WITH ORDERS INFLUENCED 

FIRST EFFORT—REAL TESTS 
\T SHED LIGHT 


By E. T. Gundlach, 
President, Gundlach Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

hile the follow-up mania is 
not nearly so great as it was a 
few years ago, I believe, never- 
theless, that a great many thou- 
sans or rather millions of dollars 
are still wasted every year in ab- 
solutely useless follow-ups. 

| refer now to the quantity of 
even the good follow-up letters 
and circulars. 
lf you are an advertiser who 
is using the stereotyped ten, twen- 
ty. thirty day follow-up system I 
believe I ean in all probability 
prove my point to you very easily. 
This is especially true where the 
follow-up is on dealers in con- 
junction with a consumer cam- 
paign. But it is also true in pure 
mail-order lines where the follow- 
up is directed entirely to the con- 
sumer. 

Now, then, if you are at present 
using a ten, twenty, thirty day 
follow-up letter after receipt of 
the inquiry, try this experiment: 
Eliminate the first—that is, the 

day follow-up letter, from 
your inquiries alternate days. On 
the other half of your inquiries 
follow your established system. 





Tt 
4 
if 


hen check up on the end of the 
twentieth day. Are there any 
more orders from the list of 
names which had a follow-un in 
ten days than there are from those 
who had no follow-up letter with- 
in twenty days. 


If not, then the 
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cost of the printing, postage and 
labor on the ten-day follow-up 
was absolutely wasted. Then all 
the money spent on the ten-day 

‘ollow-up during a year—postage, 
printing, labor and expense of ex- 
tra system—might just as well 
have been added to the profits to 
the full amount. 

In my entire experience, using 
this test now for something like 
eight years, I have not known it 
to fail that the first ten-day fol- 
low-up letter proved to be an ab- 
solute waste. Figures have proven 
this. Figures will prove it, I be- 
lieve, in nearly all, if not all, cases 
of other advertisers. Try it and 
see. 

The reason is very simple. A 
dealer or consumer gets a propo- 
sition by mail. If he wants it he 
orders. If not he lays it aside for 
further consideration. Or _ he 
throws it away because he does 
not want it at all 

If he is going to buy on the first 
impulse the order will come be- 
tween the seventh and tenth day, 
irrespective of a follow-up letter 
If he does not want to order the 
chances are ninety-nine out of a 
hundred that a letter within ten 
days will not bring the order. 

On the other hand, if in a list 
of consumers you wait until the 
twentieth day you have had time 
to sift out at least to a slight ex- 
tent those who were not realli 
convinced at first or who were 
half-interested in the meantime 
and have dropped the proposition 
and are now ready to have their 
interest revived. Yet it is only in 
a minority: of cases that there is 
real value in the twenty-day fol- 
low-up—enough to pay for the ac- 
tual expense and the additional 
expense of the system. 

The earliest follow-ups which, 
as a rule, we have found worth 
the expense, have gone out not 
earlier than thirty days after the 
inquiry. (The only exception | 
Table of contents on Page 102 
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make to this is where a proposi- 
tion depends upon an immediate 
acceptance. Then the idea incor- 
porated in the first letter should 
be that the offer must be accepted 
at once if it is to be taken at all. 
In such cases a ten-day follow-up 
may be advisable, or even a five- 
day or three-day follow-up, or 
several successive letters a few 
days apart. But this is in reality 
not a follow-up, it is a part of the 
original proposition. ) 

Within the last four or five 
years I have carried the experi- 
ment with twenty, thirty and forty 
day follow-ups further and fur- 
ther. And while, of course, there 
are modifications due to peculiar 
conditions of various businesses, 
I believe that in very, very few 
instances is a follow- -up within 
less than any twenty days worth 
while. If an advertiser insists 
upon having three follow-up let- 
ters, it is far better and will bring 
better orders in the long run to 
have a twenty, forty and_ sixty 
day follow-up, than a ten, twenty 
and thirty day system. 

While ten days is too early to 
start, thirty days is altogether too 
early to quit in follow-up work. 

Stop to consider what sense 
there really is in a follow-up last- 
ing just thirty days and no longer. 
I have seen again and again prop- 
ositions put out on which there 
were three follow-up _ letters 
crowded within a single month. 
Then at the end of thirty days a 
man’s name would be dropped. 

If I were to send only three 
follow-up letters in toto, | should 
prefer to send them thirty, sixty 
and ninety days, or thirty, sixty 
and one hundred and twenty days 
apart rather than in the stereo- 
typed way. For in the course of 
four months many aman who was 
not ripe before becomes ripe for 
an order in the meantime. 

But very rarely in a‘list of con- 
sumers have we found it neces- 
sary to stop even in one hundred 
and twenty days. We find that an 
inquiry is good for twelve months 
or twenty-four months. In some 
instances even longer. These, 
then, are not follow-up inquiries, 
but really lists of names which 
are circularized by the advertiser 
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long after the advertisiny has 
been forgotten. A list of : ames 
which produces ten per ceut or- 
ders in the first place will often 
produce two per cent orders on a 
tollow-up in twenty-four months 
after the inquiries were rec: ved, 

This, therefore, indicates not 
that there are too many follow-up 
letters used at present, but that 
the letters are not spread out over 
a sufficient period. They are 
crowded in at a time when they 
not only fail to produce the maxi- 
mum results, but when at times 
they produce no results at all. 

One great trouble with all these 
follow-up letters lies in the de- 
ductions advertisers make from a 
false system. They credit to the 
follow-ups any orders received 
during the period following the 
time of sending the follow-up let- 
ter. This leads to absolutely fal- 
lacious deductions; for in many 
instances—as I| can testify from a 
number of cases—orders would 
have come in_ precisely — the 
same percentage if no follow-up 
whatever had been sent; and they 
do come when the follow-up is 
omitted. 

There is only one test for the 

value of follow-ups. Take a list 

of names, split them in two, tak- 
ing at least two thousand in each 
group, follow up half of them and 
do not follow up the other half. 
Watch the orders coming in from 
those who are followed up, and 
from those who are not. The ex- 
cess of orders from the first list 
represents the real credit to the 
follow-up. 

I might add in this connection 
that we are pretty well convinced 
—in our office at least—while fol- 
low-ups may go out by a specified 
number of days, the vital thing is 
that additional follow-ups should 
be sent by certain periods. A 
follow-up should be sent out at 
the time when people are ripe for 
the purchase of the article adver- 
tised. 

Ordinarily perhaps twenty or 
thirty day follow-ups could be 
sent—at least on the average prop- 


osition. But there is no particular’ 


rhyme or reason in sending the 
man who inquired on April 15 a 
follow-up on May 15, and not on 
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May 16, and the man who in- 
quired on April 20 a follow-up on 
Mav 20, being careful not to have 
it lay 19. Assuming that the ar- 
ticle advertised is something for 
farmers which farmers need 
ar ond the first of May, then the 
tin. I should follow these people 
up vould be around April 15, and I 
mivht take the names from Janu- 
ary on or from December on, irre- 
sp. tive of their being twenty, 
forty or one hundred and twenty 
days old. 

‘ermit me to add here a word 
rezirding the usual follow-up sent 
to dealers. On receipt of an in- 
quiry the dealer is sent a letter. 
In some cases this is the end of 
it- and perhaps it is the best end. 
Bui somehow others have con- 
cei.\ed a notion of sending ten, 
twenty and thirty day follow-ups 
to the dealers, and ten, twenty, 
thi:ty or sixty day follow-ups to 
the consumer besides. 

These follow-ups as far as our 
experience has gone, at least the 
letters to the dealers, are almost 
absolute waste. They are mean- 
ingless. If the dealer wants to 
put in the goods, he will reply. 
If he does not want to put them 
in, he won't. 


it is possible, perhaps, to influ- * 


ence the consumer by follow-ups 
so that he creates a demand with 
the dealer. And when that de- 
mand is created, you are pretty 
sure to hear from the dealer, any 
way. And you are very sure not 
to hear from him after the first 
letter unless the demand has been 
created by the first or following 
messages to the consumer. 

There is, in my judgment, only 
one effective follow-up on the 
dealer; send him additional in- 
quiries received from his terri- 
tory from consumers. That is al- 
ways an effective follow-up, and 
it is at least as effective in five 
days as it is in ten days or fifty 
days. I would not waste any post- 
age on a dealer follow-up unless 
my news letter contained a brand- 
new proposition, or unless the 
new season had come for stock- 
ing goods, or unless additional in- 
quiries or orders had come from 
his territory through my advertis- 
Ing. 
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These observations are generic. 
Of course, we must recognize the 
how and the when of the follow- 
up in every instance depends upon 
the individual proposition of each 
advertiser, Individual experiments 
are, therefore, required in each in- 
stance. In advertising there is too 
much theory and too little experi- 
ment, too much deductive and not 
enough inductive reasoning. 

There is nothing easier in ad- 
vertising than to apply the general 
principles stated above in regard 
to any particular business. It is 
sometimes difficult to get a cor- 
rect analysis of the value of a 
point in advertising; but it is a 
simple matter to figure out the ef- 
fectiveness of a follow-up. Sim- 
ply split up your list of names, 
using not fewer than two thou- 
sand to three thousand for any 
one test, using all names under 
like condition and like sources, 
follow up some and do not follow 
up the others, and note the differ- 
ence in the results. 

3y this simple inductive meth- 
od every business house can learn 
to save continually large sums 
covering printing, postage and la- 
bor. 


——_—_+0+ ———- 


GEORGE B. HISCHE WITH “PRINT- 
ERS’ INK” 

George B. Hische, widely known in 
the advertising and publishing business, 
has been appointed Chicago manager 
for Printers’ Ink, with office in the 
Boyce Building. 

Mr. Hische was manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Lewis Publishing 
Company for eight years and nine 
months. From 1889 to 1895 he was 
business manager of the Ohio State 
Journal. 

Among the advertising clubs few 
men are better known. Mr. Hische was 
one of the founders of the Agate 
Club, the oldest ad club in the country, 
and he is also a member of the Atlas 
Club, the Space Club, the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Association, the Press Club of 
Chicago, and the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America. ; 

Not the least of Mr. Hische’s dis- 
tinctions is the fact that he has been a 
constant reader and close student of 
Printers’ Ink from Vol. I, No. 1, to 
the present day, a period of twenty- 
three years. 


tO -— -—- 


A well-known London firm of phar- 
macists, Burroughs, Welcome & Co., 
has issued an advertising booklet in 
Esperanto. 
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PUTTING YOURSELF IN THE 
CONSUMER’S PLACE 





WE DO NOT CREATE NEW WANTS, 
BUT SUPPLY SOME NEW PHASE OF 
AN OLD ONE—AGENT GIVES VIEWS 
BEFORE ADSCRIPT CLUB OF INDIAN- 
APOLIS—FORMULATES FIVE STEPS 
IN SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING 

By Carl D. Spencer, 


Advertising Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Studying the mind of the con- 
sumer is an issue that is some- 
what clouded, since opinions vary 
so widely as to the first premises. 

Many advertisers proceed on 
the theory that the consumer has 
no mind—no intelligence. 

Some, even after mature 
thought, insist that the consumer 
is not a fool and cannot be fooled. 

Then, there’s the baffling ques- 
tion, “What is Mind ?”—a question 
not yet answered to the complete 
satisfaction of all. 

Naturally the discussion of so 
vague and disputed a subject must 
be confined to personal views, and 
so it is a fairly safe say that no 
two of us will agree on any point. 

My own views, however, are 
very positive. 

There is much talk about the 
mental magnitude of the modern 
advertising man, subtly making 
the consumer come and go, and 
jump through, at will—a sort of 
mind-over-matter business — but 
after all, are we doing it? 

Rather, we respond to the mind 
of the consumer, and in the clash 
of “minds,” the consumer, by 
sheer force of numbers, has us 
beaten to a “frazzle.” To the ad- 
vertiser we may concede one 
share of mental stock, and no 
more; to the consumer, the same. 

So far as our interests are con- 
cerned, the study of his mind re- 
solves itself into a study of his 
wants. And I am convinced that 
he usually knows what he wants— 
knows far better than we do, and, 
further, he comes pretty near get- 
ting what he wants. As to telling 
him what he wants and making 
him take it—well, we don’t. 

IT am also convinced that the 
cleverness and cunning which oc- 
casionally mislead a few, is poor 
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advertising, poor business policy 
and poor judgment. 

Furthermore, I will take the 
stand that comedy is not adv: rtis- 
ing, though real wit frequent!y is, 

In all this you may agree. But 
probably you would say that we 
can create new wants; maybe so 
and maybe not. If you know of 
such a thing being done, please 
cite the instance and tell who 
did it. 

Let us imagine that a new ar- 
ticle for some use is produced— 
something that was never heard 
of before. It is placed on the 
market, extensively advertised and 
makes a success. Why? 

Simply because it proves to be 
something people want, and unless 
it is, it will not sell. 

We can present pictures of the 
article, tell what it is for, show 
how it is to be used, and explain 
how, by possessing it, he can bene- 
fit himself in some way—profit, 
comfort, protection, education, 
economy or pleasure. 

That is, we can present evidence 
that our new article fills one or 
more of his existing wants, and | 
would say that the new “want” is 
yet to be found that cannot be 
shown to be the mere modifica- 
tion of some existing want— 
“long-felt” or otherwise. 

What new commodity or luxury 
can you think of that was not 
wanted first and created after- 
wards? 

So, having defined the field of 
study, as I see it, I shall give you 
as briefly as I can my idea of the 
“study of the consumer’s mind.” 

First we must understand that 
our own views concerning the de- 
sirability of an article have noth- 
ing to do with the case, except in 
so far as we happen to be living 
under the same conditions as the 
consumer. Our wants cannot be 
taken as the basis except where 
they are practically the same as 
the wants of a large proportion 
of the public. 

We start by determining who 
wants what we have to sell, what 
class of people—what element of 
society, what stratum of wealth 
(or ability to buy), we ascertain 
who they are, what are their con- 
ditions of life, where they are !o- 
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Display Advertising 





In Boston Newspapers Having 
Daily and Sunday Editions 


MONTH OF MAY, 1911 


The Boston Globe.......6.66c005 478,768 Agate Lines 
The Boston Post - 475,302 ‘* - 
The Boston American ......... 421,149 “ ee 
The Beste Here ....... 5605. 203,778 “ zs 
The Boston Journal ........... 188,262 “ ” 


(Office advertisements omitted in all cases.) 





Financial Advertising | Automobile Advertising 


Record of these two classifications of High Grade Ad- 
vertising in Boston Newspapers for May, 1911. 


Boston Transcript. . 16,803 lines ,oston Globe.......28,005 lines 
Boston Post - 10,454 ‘‘ Boston Post - 23,950 ‘ 
Boston Herald...... 10,022 “ Boston Transcript..17,645 “ 
Boston Advertiser.. 9,219 “ Joston American. ..12.331 
Boston Globe ...... 6959 “ Boston Herald...... 4,735 
Boston Journal..... 3,190 “ Boston Journal..... 1,735 
Boston Amer:can... 2,761 “ Boston Traveler.... 798 
Boston Traveler.... 1,925 * Poston Advertiser.. 168 
Boston Record..... 323." Boston Record...... 103 








The month of May, 1911, was by far the 
largest May, both in Advertising and Circu- 
lation, in the history of the Boston Post. 

Eastern Representative Western Representative 


Cc. F. KELLY & CO, C. GEO, KROGNESS 
1 Madison Ave., New York City. 901-902 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
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cated, and how they can _ be 
reached most surely, easily, quick- 
ly and economically, we study in- 
cidentally all available mediums, 
and analyze the circulation of 
each, in order that we may pro- 
ceed intelligently. And we study 
our product carefully. We have 
something possibly that different 
people will buy for different rea- 
sons. One because of quality, an- 
other for economy, beauty, sim- 
plicity, texture, strength, color, 
size, lightness, speed, durability, 
fineness, coarseness. hardness, 
quick - growing qualities, taste, 
nourishment, curative properties, 
and so on, according to the nature 
of the article and the wants of the 
individual consumer. 

You wouldn’t advertise  ice- 
making machinery in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal nor the Harvard 
Classics in the Police Gazette, 
though both are known to be ex- 
cellent advertising mediums. 

To thoroughly know the wants 
of the average man, or he who is 
not the average man, you must 
mentally live his life, with his 
hopes and fears and aspirations. 

You must bring yourself into a 
genuine realization of what life, 
and the affairs of life, mean to the 
other fellow. You must on the 
one hand figuratively become the 
man striving to support a wife 
and six children on a salary of 
nine dollars a week—then read 
that ad you wrote to-day urging 
him to part with eleven weeks’ 
salary for an artistic sundial 
which will greatly add to the 
beauty of a formal garden. 

Or assume the identity of the 
more fortunate brother who man- 
ages to eke out an existence on, 
say, ten thousand a vear, and then 
read your unprecedented offer of 
yesterday—a real iron bed to be 
sacrificed for $1.19. 

No criticism of either ad, un- 
derstand, but an effort to show 
that advertising to be successful, 
must be a- direct talk to the man 
that wants the goods you have to 
sell, and you must know your 
man and know how to reach him. 

My plan of procedure in any 
advertising campaign would be 
about as follows: 

First, Understand the product. 
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Second, Find out who waii:s it. 

Third, Find the way to reach 
him. 

Fourth, Understand why he 


wants it. 


Fifth, Turn that side of i: to- 
ward him, and switch on the 
light. 


—_—__+o+— —_—__ 
NATIONAL PRESS CLUB (9M 
MITTEES 
The following chairmen have n 


named to head the standing commi'tees 
of the National Press Club of \Wosh 
ington for 1911-1912: House, Louis W. 
Strayer, Pittsburg Dispatch; Member 
ship, Oswald F. Schuette, Chicago /n 
ter Ocean; Auditing, Arthur C. J hin- 
son, Washington Herald; Publicity, 
Robert D. Heinl, Leslie’s Weekly; En- 
tertainment, Edward B. Clark, Chicago 
Evening Post; Building, Arthur x, 
Dodge. Kansas City Journal; Library, 
John T. Suter, Chicago Re cord-Herald 
Charity, Frank B. Lord, Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, and Special Guest 
Committee, John P. Gavit, Associated 
Press. 
-_——_——__~+0+—_—__—_ 


NORTHWEST LEAGUE FORMED 





Largely as a result of the Western 
trip of Herbert Myrick, president of 
the Orange Judd Company, and editor 
in-chief of the Orange Judd Northwest 
Farmstead, and his speech before the 
Publicity Club of Minneapolis, in Feb 
ruary, the Northwest Development 
League has been formed, “‘to co-operate 
in attracting the attention of the people 
of America and of the world to the 
boundless possibilities of the seven 
great states of the American Northwest 
The headquarters will be in St. Paul. 
D. Pennwell, of Helena, Mont., is 
president. 

eS eee 


“DRESS” GOES TO GARDEN CITY 





Dress, the fashion magazine pub 
lished by the McCready Publishing 
Company, of New York. will move in 
the near future to Garden City, Long 
Island, and be published from the large 
new plant of Doubleday, Page & C 
publishers of The World’s Work and 
other magazines. It will be only one of 
several publications to be taken care of 
in this way. The names of the others 
are not announced at this time. 





or 


E. B. VAN HOOK WITH MITCHELL 





E. B. Van Hook recently joined the 
soliciting force of George L. Mitche ‘ 
and Staff, Philadelphia. Mr. Van Hov 
has heen connected with the Forecast 
Magazine as advertising manager. 

—_~+o.—___—_— 

Chas. S. Parr, 525 Tremont Temple, 
Joston, Mass., has been appointed New 
England representative of To-Da 
Magazine, published by The Cant 
Magazine Company Canton, Ohio. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN- 
NICA CAMPAIGN 


TIME LIMIT’ ADVERTISING SELLS 
“000 SETS—THE “NEW AIM IN 
BLICITY” WHICH CALLED FOR 
$800,000 APPROPRIATION — 
/RKING UP TO A CLIMAX THAT 
\DE MAY 3I AN EVENTFUL DAY 








By Lynn G. Wright. 
asmuch as the publishers of 
the eleventh edition of the En- 
cy paédia Britannica claimed 
th: their campaign, which closed 
on May 31, was a “new aim in 
pu licity,” American advertisers 
wil doubtless be curious to know 
ho this advertising worked out. 
statement issued “by the ad- 
ising manager thus describes 
he this advertising was “new’ 
“It was inevitable that the primary 
air’ of the notices of the new edi- 
tion which have appeared in all 
the principal magazines and news- 
pavers in English-speaking coun- 
tris during the last six months 
should have been not so much to 
crcate a demand as to inform, 
develop and above all to concen- 
irufe @ demand which already ex- 
ists and which would ordinarily 
be spread over several years.” 
The publishers called to their 
aid in achieving their “new aim” 
sone $700,000 or $800,000 and 
through fifty or sixty magazines, 
as many or more trade journals 
and over a hundred newspapers 
industriously - set themselves to 
the task of concentration. 
(uantitatively the seven 
months’ campaign was a hummer. 
lf all the advertising was slit 
into column widths and_ then 
pasted together the final piece of 
copy put out on May 31 would 
doubtless be now dangling some- 
where in the neighborhood of the 
moon, thus subjecting that faith- 
ful satellite to the untried delights 
of a national campaign. 
Qualitatively, the advertising is 
deserving of high praise. 
A STRENUOUS CAMPAIGN 
lew campaigns carried on in 
this country have demanded more 
pressing activity or witnessed a 
more successful working out of 
plans laid necessarily several 
months in advance, 


- 


Over in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press offices in West 32d 
street, the pressure was terrific. 
The four-page colored inserts in 
the magazines, the trade-journal 
copy and the driving daily paper 
copy running frequently to full 
pages, set inquiries in motion to- 
ward the publishers’ offices and 
gave the two floorsful of Ameri- 
can girls a vivid realization of 
the dynamic power of British 
pounds sterling when invested in 
Yankee advertising. 

Every inquiry demanded an an- 
swer and a prolonged follow-up, 
The slightest show of interest 
brought upon an inquirer a 
lengthy procession of booklets, 
prospectuses, testimonials, statis- 
tics and authoritative indorse- 
ments, to say nothing of hurry- 
up letters which pictured the 
swift-approaching date of May 31, 
when up would go the price of the 
Encyclopaedia several dollars a 
set. 

While there were literally miles 
and miles of advertising copy, it 
was written about this chief 
“talking point”’—the remarkably 
smaller size of this edition be- 
cause of the use of thinner paper. 
In as many varied ways as copy 
writers’ ingenuity could devise, the 
point was made that the separate 
volumes could be held easily i 
the hand and could be taken to the 
fire and consulted for pleasure as 
well as information. The won- 
derful compactness of the vol- 
umes was illustrated by cuts in 
the advertisements and by win- 
dow displays im bookstore win- 
dows. The follow-up literature 
convinced the prospect of the 
wealth of contents and of the au- 
thoritativeness of the names of 
the editorial staff. 

And again that recurrent warn- 
ing: “Hurry! After May 31 you 
will have to pay a good deal more 
for these books.” 

It was explained why the set 
could be given more cheaply by 
subscribing before May 31. 

“The reason for offering special 
prices at all to prompt subscribers was 
—_ a material one, the whole situa- 
tion being governed bw consideration of 
manufacture. In order that the manu- 
facturing may be completed econom- 
ically and rapidly it is essential that 
the total number of sets for the first 
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distrivution shall be accurately deter- 
mit by the last day of this month, 


and ten all of the remaining copies 
that ill be required to execute orders 
regisi red by that date will be com- 


jleted aS one continuous operation and 
utmost dispatch. 


wit Cc 
“ is indeed, no 


industry in 
which the economy of manufacturing 
upon a large scale is more evident than 
it i the printing and binding of a 
book. ond manufacturing upon a ~—_ 
sca leans, in this case, not only t 
pri g of a large number of sheets 
and binding of many thousands of 
\ but also the printing and bind- 
ing this large number without inter- 
ruy All whose applications are 
post. before May 31 are entitled to 
the est price, because their orders, 
beine received while the whole machin- 
ery production is still in motion, will 
be cuted aS part of an unbroken 
se f operations.” 

of which is good sense and 
wads so generally recognized. But 
the .rst few months brought or- 
der. only in driblets. By the mid- 
die of May the total had reached 
about 20,000. 

Tlie advertiser then turned on 
more “power.” Warning copy 
was hurried to the dailies of all 
the larger cities of the United 


States. Daily reports were 
printed of the number of orders 
received. The copy took on, 
more and more, those specific 


news features that are known to 
be good action producers. May 
31 was pressed into the minds of 
millions of readers as the last day 
of opportunity. They must have 
dreamed about it—and then de- 
laved a little while longer. For 
the real action did not begin till 
after May 20. On May 18 23,000 
applications had beea registered. 
On May 24 these had jumped to 
26.154 and were so reported in 
the advertising. “Only seven days 
left” a 60-point John Hancock 
caption flared. 

There was an upheaval in the 
United States mails and two days 
sufficed to show 27,515 orders. 
One or two more pressing invi- 
tations to act and on May 30 
20.700 names were enrolled on 
the order books. 

On the morning of May 31 
the last ad was published. In ad- 
dition to the forceful reminder 
carried, it included a_ facsimile 
Western Union telegraph form, so 
prepared that it needed but little 
more than the sender’s signature 
to complete the order for the 


books. Orders not mailed or 
telegraphed before the stroke of 
midnight would not be booked. 

‘That was a stirring day in West 
32d street. Messenger boys filed 
into the Builders’ Exchange 
building in a stream. The bags 
of the letter carriers grew more 
plethoric with each delivery. The 
order clerks in the Britannica 
offices on the tenth floor forgot 
their lunch in their vain endeav- 
ors to keep the stacks of letters 
and telegrams from _ toppling. 
Oliver McKee, the English sales 
manager in charge, came near to 
uttering an exclamation, so nearly 
did he come to losing his reserve, 
as his excited assistant reported 
the doings. One of the final or- 
ders was from a corporation head 
who asked for fourteen sets, one 
for his yacht, one for his home 
and the rest for his executives. 

Two days later the checkers 
were able to make a close approx- 
imation of the total bookings. 
Orders ran to over 32,000 sets— 
increase of nearly three thousand 
> a single day. Advertising did 

; 30,000 lines were used in the 
i ans Over $75,000 was 
spent in the last thirty days. 

As suggested in the opening 
paragraphs of this article, the pub- 
lishers comforted themselves with 
the assumption that in the Britan- 
nica they had a product without a 
competitor, and, furthermore, that 
their problem was to crystallize 
an existing demand rather than to 
create a new demand 

Mr. McKee, the sales manager, 
in a statement described the 
sources of demand for the new 
edition as follows: 

The demand ‘or the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has always been principally 
determined by the indispensable char- 
acter of the work rather than by the 
price at which it could be obtained. 
Its paramount position among works of 
universal reference during 140 years 
has given it the character of a common 
heritage of the English-speaking _peo- 
ples—of one of the institutions of the 
race. In every English-speaking coun- 
try, therefore, there is a well-defined 
section of the book-buying public who, 
basing their decision on their knowl- 
edge of past issues, will promptly ac- 
quire a new edition of this celebrated 
work whether its cost be $4.00 per vol- 
ume or $7.00. 


The demand from this source 
includes public libraries, institutes, 
universities, educational foundations, 
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learned societies, schools, colleges, as 
well as a very large proportion of pro- 
fessional men comprising lawyers, pro- 
fessors, divines, scholars, government 
officials, naval and military officers, 
authors, technicians, engineers, doctors, 
journalists, etc., etc., to whom the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica always has been 
a necessary passport to higher planes of 
professional efficiency in their respect- 
ive vocations. 

There is a second source of demand, 
latent rather than immediate, principal- 
ly comprising these for whom no tradi- 
tions, however authoritative, are final 
unless personally veritied, and who re 
quire time to realize that the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, standing in a plane 
of authority and having a vastness of 
scope entirely its own, 1s the best work 
of its kind, and as such deserves a place 
in_all intelligent households. 

Having confirmed this fact for them- 
selves they will acquire the book none 
the less surely because their apprecia- 
tion of its merits is apparently less 
spontaneous because delayed. 

A third source of demand is largely 
made up of possessors of old editions 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica or of 
other encyclopaedias, who remain to 
have the fact brought home to them 
in the present case—that the comple- 
tion of the 11th edition has rendered 
every other work of universal refer- 
ence out of date. The last completely 
new edition of the Britannica was the 
9th, which appeared between 1875 and 
1889. Since then the advance of knowl- 
edge in every direction has been ex- 
traordinary and has surpassed any- 
thing of the kind in the previous _his- 
tory of the world. In every branch of 
science, industry and affairs such revo- 
lutionary changes have been wrought 
that an entirely fresh survey of human 
achievement such as is contained in the 
11th edition was never more imperative 
than now, and in view of the lapse of 
more than 25 years no old edition has 
ever been so worthless as a_ faithful 
recorder of knowledge. 

It must be confessed that the 
promoters of this new edition had 
a wonderful name to juggle with. 
The mere announcement of a new 
edition of this famous encyclo- 
paedia, which has been a standard 
for a great many years, was alone 
sufficient to arouse world-wide in- 
terest among the English-speaking 
peoples. 

The publishers’ work of con- 
centration of a pre-existing de- 
mand, although not the first of its 
kind, was thoroughly done. A 
showing of 32,000 advance orders, 
which means a purchase of 928,- 
000 individual volumes, there be- 
ing 29 volumes in the new edition, 
is indorsement enough. 

The campaign was _projected 
from the offices of the Cambridge 
University Press and the orders 


on publication were placed 
through the Presbrey age. y. 

—--_+0+- 

WILEY TELLS PIANO Mi OF 
PESTIFEROUS PRESS AG! \T 





“May I speak frankly upon ti» sub 
ject of the activities of this ass« iation 


and their relationship to an evil of re 
cent growth?” said Louis Wiley. busi- 
ness manager of the New York | jimcs 
in addressing the National Associa’ 
tion of Piano Dealers at its te: n 
nual dinner, held in Chicago, J ine 6, 

“The publicity agents whose business 
it is to secure the publication in news 
papers of advertising matter in the 
guise of news,’ he continued, “‘haye 
become so numerous and pest!ierous 
that the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, composed of the jrinci- 


pal daily newspapers of the country, 
has undertaken to expose and frustrate 
their devious work. 





“This Piano Dealers Association has 
unwittingly placed itself under the ban 
of disapproval of the newspaper pub 
lishers of the country, by identifying 
itself with the press agent instead of 
the advertising columns of the news- 
papers, 


‘The retiring president of this asso- 
ciation, for whom I have great respect, 
has undertaken to utilize the news col. 
umns of the newspapers in his worthy 
campaign of reform. 

“In a letter under date of May 13. 
Mr. Clement frankly states that one of 
the tendencies of his campaign is to in- 
crease the demand for musical instru- 
ments. 

“There can be no question that the 
best way to increase the demand for 
musical instruments is to employ the 
advertising columns of the daily news- 
papers of the country. It has been well 
said that free publicity never accom 
plishes its purpose, and the best way for 
the piano dealers to tell their story is 
in the display advertising columns of 
newspapers.” 

Mr. Wiley had previously paid this 
tribute to the dealers: 

“I am interested in your association 
particularly because it is foremost in 
the movement for the suppression of 
dishonest advertising. Every fraudu- 
lent advertising announcement strikes 
a blow at the business interests of the 
country. If the men in other activities 
of trade were as eager, determined, and 
resolute in the pursuit of the dishonest 
advertiser as you have shown yourselves 
to be, the work of the self- respecting 
newspaper would be simplified.” 

———_—+e+—___. 


Ss. C. DOBBS ON WAY TO COAST 

On his way to attend the convention 
of the Pacific Coast Admen’s Associa 
tion in Spokane, President S. C. Dobbs, 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, stopped to address the Cin 
cinnati Advertising Club June 6, the 
Chicago Advertising Association June 
7, Minneapolis and St. Paul, the «fter- 
noon and _ evening, respectively of 
June 9. 
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SMOKING OUT HIDDEN CIR- 
CULATION FIGURES 





ONI MOTIVE FOR SECRECY A DESIRE 
I MAKE BELIEVE FIGURES ARE 
I x3ER THAN THEY ARE—NOT 
) E THAN ONE QUARTER OF PUB- 
Li ATIONS WILLING TO HAVE CIR- 

ATION KNOWN 





By Bert Moses, 

Pre Association of American Ad- 
jo Bs and Secretary of the 
ymega Chemical Company. 

\\ ny publishers are as_ shy 
abe giving their net circulation 
s as women are shy about 
\ their net ages. 
|’ olishers and women seem to 


thir. it their privilege to resort 
to .'! forms of circumlocution to 


evi direct answers 

It note this difference: The 
pullsher boosts his figures up, 
whi’ the women cut theirs down. 

\\hen a man buys an overcoat, 
he is permitted to examine the 
fabric and see precisely what he 
is getting. 

If he buys meat, it is his privi- 
lege io note the weight registered 
by the scales, 

“When a horse is purchased, he 
may look at its teeth, measure its 
height. examine its eyes, and take 
a careful survey of the whole ani- 
mal 

But when he buys advertising, 
some publishers mislead him 
about the number of copies sold, 
others tell him it is none of his 
business, and the rest give him 
concrete facts and net figures. 

Out of the thousands of publi- 
cations in North America, perhaps 
not more than a quarter of them 


‘are willing to have it known what 


their actual paid circulations are. 

And right here you can put your 
finger on the most vital factor of 
all in advertising. 

It is not particularly difficult to 
manufacture a meritorious article, 
whether a food, a medicine, a gar- 
ment or a machine. 

But it is mighty difficult to find 
a sale for it at a profitable price. 

The cost of selling is the big 
item, and salesmanship is another 
name for advertising. 

The minute you start to make 
public the merits of what you 


have to sell, just that moment you 
begin to smite your bank a¢count 
in the immediate neighborhood of 
the carotid artery. 

And, in the final analysis, the 
whole thing resolves itself into 
this: 

The more advertising you can 
get for your money, the greater 
the chances are for success. 

This applies to all sorts of ad- 
vertising, but to newspaper and 
magazine advertising more than 
anything else. 

It is all very nice to give vague 
information, and to talk about 
quality, but you have got to know 
what the quantity is before you 
can determine what the quality of 
the quantity is worth. 

It is vital to an advertiser to 
know circulations, so he may also 
know whether the prices asked 
for the space are fair. 

He is not satisfied with state- 
ments like these: 

“Our circulation is the largest 
in the city.” 

“We print more papers than 
our competitors combined.” 

“Our paper is the official organ 
of the county.” 

“Our circulation has increased 
25 per cent in the last six months.” 

What he wants to know is this: 
How many papers do you print 
and sell, and what is your price 
for space? 

When the quantity and price 
are ascertained, then comes the 
next vital matter of quality. 

It is pretty generally presumed 
that when a publisher refuses to 
permit an examination of his 
books, it is because the circulation 
of his publication is less than he 
claims, or less than he thinks the 
advertising world credits him 
with, 

The time is coming when no 
publication worth while can af- 
ford to keep its circulation figures 
in cold storage, because when that 
time arrives no advertiser will buy 
space unless he knows how many 
papers will carry his ad. 

It was never considered wise to 
buy a pig in a poke, and to buy 
advertising on such a basis is an 
invitation to Dun to give you an 
L or M rating in his big green- 
covered book. 























approach by 


The automobile advertises its 
startling sounds 
ranging from a_ shuddering 
groan to the piercing wail of a 
lost soul. All who hear it flee 
in the opposite direction. Yet 
you often hear people say that 
all they ask of their advertising 
is that it “attract attention.” 


* * * 


The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen: Wehave received from 
you the sketches for the 
Company. We want to say to 
you that they are entirely satis- 
factory and demonstrate that 
you are capable of producing 
the kind of stuff that will in 
time produce business for the 
advertiser. You may rest as- 
sured that as soon as we are 
preparing campaigns for other 
of our clients we shall call upon 
you for any art work that we 
may require. 

(Extract from letter received 
by The Ethridge Company) 


* * * 


The best artists are in New 
York. This is an accepted fact. 
Remember that artists are tem- 
peramental and that it requires 
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more than money to get the best 


out of them—it requires tact of 
a high order. 


* * * 


It is the testimony of our cus- | 
tomers that we give more art | 
value, dollar for dollar, than is | 


often, if ever, met with else- 
where in the illustrative field 

We have upwards of fifty art- 
ists—a night and day  staff- 
and each man is a specialist in 
one or another type of design 
ing. This is necessary to gi 
a complete service, for, as \: 
probably know, one artist can 
only do one kind of designing 
best. 


An important element in our 
speed is the fact that we have so 
many men that some men are 
constantly available. On big 
campaigns we can give you a 
specially favorable service, put- 
ting ten, twenty, thirty, or more, 
artists at work at once. 


Except for “slap-dash,” over- 
night, newspaper drawings we 
have the word of Western ad- 
vertisers that the Ethridge Com- 
pany can give quicker servic 
than local artists can offer. 

On_ Tuesday morning last we 
delivered to a Chicago concern 
eight beautifully finished wash 
designs, work on which was not 
begun until the Saturday pre 
ceding at noon. 


* * * 


Many manufacturers who are 
thoroughly satisfied with their 
agency connections nevertheless 
use our services freely and fre- 
quently. 
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hop Talk 


ING COPY ENGRAVING 
est | he Ethridge Company, New 
of rk, Gentlemen: I have 
.er had more _ satisfactory 
| strative work than that you 
| e delivered, 
us- | rtract from letter received 
art | iu large department store.) 
is | 
Bat | * * * 

7 Advertising will not produce 
rs \o matter how good you say | results just because it is adver- 
t. ir goods are, if your ads | tising. It must fit its purpose ; 
in n't look good, people wont | jt must be aimed straight, and 
“ leve your goods are any | it must hit its mark. Too many 
od. That may sound a trifle advertisers buy their copy and 

| nplicated, but it contains a designs in the spirit of the man 
anal cat truth, who walked up to a railway | 
ng ticket office and asked for a 

| hm OS ticket to Springfield. “Spring- 

apis: ? ’ field, Mass. or Springfield, 
oi lhe Ethridge Company, New | Ohio?” asked the ticket agent. 
mee rk. Gentlemen:. “The de- | “Oh, whichever is cheapest,” 
ie ns you made for us are very | answered the man, with a yawn. 
ng ‘tractive and we likethem very | ‘] guess there ain't much dif- 
a uch. We believe in getting | ferénce.” 
ut- best designs, and paying 
re, hat they are worth, and, s« * * * 

your work has been ver. 

? Po » 
er esti The Ethridge Company 
we tract of letter from large 
ad- candy manufacturer in Nex Madison Square, North 
~adl England.) (25 East 26th Street) 
1¢¢ 

* * & New York City 
_ (ae Pe oe ; Telephones: 7890-7893-7892-7893 
your advertising methods 
ish have failed to make a hole in Madison Square 
dot he crust of public indifference | (47;¢AGO MANAGER, 
re nd inertia, suppose you let us A. ROWDEN KING 
take a crack at it.” The ad- * @1 East Van Buren St 
litional ‘force may be just what ee 
is needed, ‘ BOSTON MANAGER, 
are HENRY HALE, Jr., 
eir * * * 406 Old South Bldg. 
ess - PHILADELPHIA MANAGER, 
sn A nominal charge is made for FRED. D. OSMAN, 
| preliminary (unfinished) work. 608 Chestnut St. 
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Intensive Advertising 


Good Housekeeping Magazine is at- 
tractive to a woman exclusively while 
she is the mistress of a home. 


It reaches her domestic interests and 
solves her household problems. It is 
the text-book of her profession—the 
trade paper of her home. She looks 
to it for guidance and help, and finds 
both in its editorial and text pages. 


The advertiser of a high-class home 
commodity needs to reach the ad- 
ministrative head of the household 
rather than merely women in gen- 
eral—he wants intensive rather than 
extensive advertising. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine is his 
medium for intensive results; over 
300,000 women specialists in home 
management depend on its every 
issue. 


There is no waste in its circulation. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGA ZAIN E 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
The largest class publication in any field 
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The Best Ad of the Month 


Opinions of well-known advertising men 














IToRIAL Notre:—Continuing the 
re begun last month, a number of 
known advertising men were in- 
by Printers’ Ink to express their 
ns as to the best advertisement 
g under their notice during the 
of May. It is understood that 
opinions do not claim to be for- 
as no one is justified in passing on 
rth of an advertisement without 
k ing something of the particular 
itions to be met. But they are in- 
ting as showing how men ~ Me in 
rtising regard the various kinds of 
rtising that pass under their notice, 
s giving their estimate of the prob- 
effect of such advertising upon 
onsumer.] 


[AKES HIM MOUNTAIN 
HUNGRY 
By S. C. Erlanger, 
ertising Manager, The B. V. D. 
Company, New York. 

\Where there are so many ad- 
vertisements that conform to the 
generally accepted standards of 
good advertisements as there are 

the May magazines, I — 


one to be chosen as “The Bes 
| of the Month” from a field a 
cient advertisements, is the one 








So, vou're going to Colorado~and of “God's out 
of doors” eqriiegy meceaghonage 
Mountains, flowers, streams, shy, stars, 
ar Verh, ‘us “ete land off hile” 

Ba, Sricnd—mahe the ~ — you go worthy of 

State you re going 

The Rock Island pad the "way" to pee 
over the road of Highest Service. And ev 
“wavel wise tourist takes the deservedly Vestal 


ROCKY |} MOUNTAIN | LIMITED 


Ih in Chicago 2 “ook mening cdasien 2 Deane, 
Coleesde Springs sod Pec 





that has aroused in the selector, 
to the greatest degree, the desire 
to use the product or service ad- 
vertised. 

In this purely personal selection 
I have chosen the Rock Island ad- 
vertisement because more than 
any other advertisement of the 
month it has aroused in me a 
greater desire to use its product. 
or in this instance, its service. As 
the result of this advertisement | 
would like to spend a holiday in 
Colorado. The photograph of 
natural ruggedness and the well- 
chosen words descriptive of the 
country, together with the mental 
pictures of natural beauty that 
they create, are to me most im- 
pressive. The copy that follows 
is strong in argument that the 
“Rock Island Lines is the ‘Way’ 
to Colorado,” and it leaves no 
doubt in the mind of the reader 
that the Rocky Mountain Limited 
offers service that looks after 
every possible comfort of the trav- 
eler. 

Technically the advertisement is 
well arranged with plenty of at- 
tractive white space. The caption 
in the margin is nicely laid out 
and blends well with the repro- 
duced photograph and easily read 
typography of the rest of the text 
RIBBON FOR CASH 
REGISTER AD 
By T. Fleming. 
Advertising Manager. The McCrum- 

Howell Co., New York. 

In response to your request for 
my selection of what I consider 
the “Best Ad of the Month,” I 
will say that the National Cash 
Register Company’s double-page 
spread in the Saturday Evening 
Post looks awfully good to me for 
first honors. 

The caption, “Pays for Itself 
and Benefits Everybody,” is very 
strong. Without any other text 
this caption and an illustration of 
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a register would make a dandy ad. 

The text is chock-full of good 
selling talk. It is right to the 
point and in just a few words it 
makes a strong appeal to four 
different classes—customer, clerk, 
wholesaler, merchant. The heavy 
black-faced type used in setting 


INK 


day Evening Post of May 20. 
The headline, “Storming the \ast 
defense of the man who ‘can’t af- 
ford it’,” is a masterpiece in head- 
line writing. It is ninety- nine } er 
cent efficiency. And I don’t clcim 
to be able to supply the other «ne 
per cent. That headline will cet 

the respectful atten- 








“If you are a customer,” “If you 
are a clerk,” “If you are a whole- 
saler” and “If you are a mer- 
chant” ought to catch the atten- 
tion of a large per cent of those 
who turn past the ad. And, on ac- 
count of its brevity, most of those 
whose attention is thus attracted 
ought surely to read the ad. 

I do not see how the illustrative 
feature could be improved upon. 
The comprehensive styles 
~ sizes in which National 

‘ash Registers are made are 
Yea admirably. 
er is made to understand al- 
most at a glance that there 
are “Nationals” for every 
line of business and at prices 
to fit every pocketbook. Prices 
are given for each register 
shown. 

This ad was 
two colors —il'ustrationis in 


printed in 


black on salmon background 5 j 
and text in black on white 


background. The effect is 
very striking. 
STORMED HIS DEFENSE 


By George B. Headley. 

One advertisement during 
May stands out to me con- 
spicuous above all others. 
It was the advertisement of 



















he was built saben? age 
dov 


tion of every reacer 
of the paper who is 
in the slightest je- 
gree a possible cus- 
tomer for a Hup- 
mobile. If advertise- 
ments as a rule could 
count on doing that 
much it would he 
wonderful. But I 
think almost any «dd 
vertising man wil! 
agree with me that 
this headline accom- 
plishes that. You 
simply can’t imagine a man with 
even a faint suggestion of an 
incipient desire for a car turning 
over that page without giving it 
respectful attention. 

The illustration of the car wins 
his confidence because it shows 
just the car, and does not try to 
pull the wool over his eyes }y 
showing a palace with Lombardy 
poplars in the background. He 


Storming the last defense 
The read- of the man who “ can't afford it” 


. 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. camer 
one posible reason remains why you 
should deny yourself sts ownerstup. 


bout ‘That reon af mre, thet you can - 
ser dvantage et all to you and = 
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Hapmobile dealer to ¥ 
wife out for a nde 
beaunful car 





the Hupmobile in the Satur- HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1209 Janes Ave, Daa, ch —s 
































, imagine his own folks in the 
car without the aid of an artist. 
he slogan “Guaranteed for 
* is about all he could ex- 
t in the way of a guarantee. 
helps to take away the indefin- 
fear that it won’t be what it’s 
‘ked up to be. 
he text takes hold oi the typi- 
prospect right where his 
ught is apt to be and answers 
unspoken arguments. You 
almost imagine the prospect 
ing to himself, “Now how in 
nder did they know what I 
been thinking.” 
{ter so striking a_ headline, 
st advertising men would have 
the necessity of “making 
« od” more copiously by quoting 
parative statistics as to the 
of carfare and forms of 
isement which the car would 
lace. But I think it is some- 
at to the credit of the writer 
this advertisement (and, Heav- 
er bless ’em, the men who had a 
“Sav” and let it go through with- 
editing it to spoliation) that 
the copy does not entangle the 
prospective customer in a maze of 
arguments which may and may 
not appeal to him. 
i the whole, it is a combina- 
that is hard to beat, and | 
doubt if an advertisement ap- 
ed during May that had more 
the elements of a good adver- 
tiscment. 


BEST BECAUSE -1IT PRE- 
CLUDES ARGUMENT 





Raymond IW. Gage. 
ne needs a_ well-developed 
faculty of discrimination to choose 
the hest ad of the month—so many 
are “closely bunched at the finish.” 
But in my judgment the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company's ad wins 
y an eyelash over a field of 
a dozen that are closely pressing 

it for first honors. Why? 
Recause its sales-producing fac- 
ulty is the strongest. Other ads 
leave it in the ruck, if judged on 
the point of form—that is layout 
and eye-attractiveness. But an ad- 
vertiser doesn’t spend money to 
win compliments on his fine sense 
‘opy proportion, merely. He 
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Mother 


‘Sister 
and Baby 





To every member of the 
family circle in city, town or 
countryside The Ladies’ 


World has its strong appeal. 


In 600,000 homes the articles 
advertised in The 
World find their 
each 
circle. 


Ladies’ 
uses by 


member of the home 


For instance, this letter :— 


“Gentlemen: 

“The most useful and 
practical article in our fam- 
ily is Dennison’s paper. We 
use it instead of lambre- 
quins and portieres, also for 
different bedroom decora- 
tions. My sister, a school- 
teacher, uses it in her school 
decorations, and in the mak- 
ing of attractive boxes. 
Mother thinks there is noth- 
ing like it for shelf paper. 
Even our baby uses it for 
her doll dresses. 

“Miss M --- K----- 


“Geneva, Iowa.” 


Such voluntary comments as 
these on our advertising col- 
umns come to us each week 
in hundreds. 


They are powerful factors. 


IADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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spends money to get more money 
back in sales, and judged‘ by this 
standard, w ho can doubt that the 
palm must go to the Travelers? 

The ad makes capital, to be 
sure, out of a tragedy that cost 
the life of one of America’s great- 
est architects, John M. Carrere. 
Consider for a moment the pa- 
thetic human interest of events 
which lend appeal to this ad. Mr. 
Carrere was the architect of the 
New York Public Library. He 
was looking forward with pecu- 
liar gratification to the opening of 
this masterpiece of architecture. 
3ut almost on the eve of its for- 
mal dedication, which proved to 
be of national importance, his 
taxicab was hit by a car and he 
was so badly injured that he died 
shortly afterward. 

Mr. Carrere carried a 
policy in the Travelers. 


special 


Within 








hisoct of the office buubdings of the 





sal service 
ad dollars sent three days aft 
was the Trav malaga this policy. 

City life today is 0 hazardous, the cost of accident insurance is so 
low, it is @ mystery why any man should try to get on without it. tis as 
necessary for the mai arty $5,000, as it is for the man who 

‘an carry $50 


MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 


Wrue today for detailed information about Acct 
dent 








000. 


Insurance, 
The Travelers alee writes Guaranteed Lew Cost Lite 
Imsvrame 


The 
Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 











three days aiter his death, the 
company sent the check, illustrated 
in the ad, to his widow—an exam- 
ple of promptness and an evidence 
of a spirit to fulfill obligations 
quickly that must deeply inpress 
every man or woman. Here is a 


convincing exhibit of a business 
policy that does not quibble. 

It has been many a day since an 
advertiser so forcefully made ad- 
vertising out of a leading topic of 
the day’s news. 
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HOW GOVERNOR WILSON 
NISHED COPY 
Jllustrating the development iblic 
opinion and the power of the s in 
influencing it, Governor Wood Wil- 
son, of New Jersey, told the ttle 
Press Club the other night a st that 

ought not to be lost to history. 

“Some years ago,” he said, was 
lecturing at Columbia Unive: in 
New York on the formation 0; lic 
opinion, and, because I always to 
stir things up a little in New a 


said there was no such thing 
opinion on Manhattan Island. 
that the average New Yorker st 
nose in a newspaper on his way 


town and experiences a reactio: ch 
he calls his opinion, but which is : cally 
not an opinion at all, for that is the 


way opinions are formed. 


“Then, by way of illustrati: w 
public opinion is formed, I pic ia 
group of men sitting around 't ve 
in a country store, spitting into a }.x of 
sawdust, and discussing the events of 
the neighborhood. 

“T said that while the opinion that re 
sulted from this exchange of ews 
might not be the best | t ws 
nevertheless public opinion in tl nse 


that each man took away from 
gathering a clear idea of what the 
Camood thought. 

“And I added, for the purpose of re- 
lieving the tedium of a somew! 
address, that whatever might be said of 
the chewing of tobacco it had at least 
this advantage, that it gave a man time 
to think between sentences. 

“Now that part of my address was the 
only part that was published the next 
morning in one of the most influential 
New York papers, and it was headed, 
‘Advocates Chewing of Tobacco.’ 

3ut it didn’t stop there. The advoc- 
acy of tobacco chewing, by the president 
of a great university, was too interesting 
an item of news to escape the eyes ot 
the newspaper men throughout the coun- 
try. 

“The story traveled across the coun 
try, growing as it went, until I got a 
copy of a newspaper published in North 
Dakota containing at least a column 
plaining what had by that time 
my theory that chewing tobacco 
statesmen, and on the following day the 

same paper printed a column of inter- 
me mal with local politicians, who 
been asked whether they chewed tobac- 
co or not, and pointed out, by wz 
bolstering up my supposed theory, 
those who didn’t h: § never amounted 0 
anyhing 

‘And a little while later, the American 
Tobacco Company published a_ photo 
grap yhic reproduction of the origina! item 
in the New York paper, with its adver- 
tisements of chewing tobacco. 

“That was several years ago, but with- 
in the last six monty some one in Min 
neapolis wrote me that the same ai 
tisement was being displayed on p 
pasted in the street cars in that city, in 
connection with some popular brand of 
plug.” 


b 
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The Hamburg-American Line, New 
York, has appointed M. B. Claussen 
minager of its advertising department 
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“The Breeder’s Gazette is the most 
influential and widely-read farm 
journal in the United States.’’ 


Extract from a speech delivered by the 
Hon. Ralph W. Moss of Indiana, in the 
National House of Representatives at 
Washington on Monday, May |, 1911. 


The Breeder's Gazette, established in 1881—44 to 72 pages 
weekly—circulation for 22 weeks ended May 31, 1911, 
1,987,500. An average of 90,341. Subscription rate $1.75 





a year. Sample copy on application. Please address 
, 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
542 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
OR 


GEO. W. HERBERT, 
First National Bank Building, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
41 Park Row 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PRIMING SOLICITORS 





HOW THE “WOMAN'S WORLD” EDU- 
CATES ITS MEN BEFORE LETTING 
THEM TALK—MUST HAVE FACTS 
AND THE REAL ATMOSPHERE OF 
THE WORKS, AND NOT MERE 
CLAIMS—SOLICITOR SHOULD BE 
“SOLD” HIMSELF BEFORE TRYING 
TO SELL OTHERS 


By Thomas Balmer. 

How many magazine solicitors 
would themselves—if they were 
advertisers—place advertising up- 
on the information they give? 

How many magazine solicitors 
can even make it seem that they 
would—if advertisers—act upon 
the information they give? 

The matter (gray matter or lack 
of it) of magazine solicitors is 
constantly coming up between ad- 
vertisers. 

One advertiser recently said, 
“How in thunder can some of 
these magazine solicitors expect 
to sell space to me when I can 
see they are not really sold them- 
selves—when they—very frankly 
speaking—don’t really know a 
thing about their proposition— 
have only a_ little’ parrot-like 
story which no one of them, in 
my position, would let himself 
accept for the serious expenditure 
of a dollar? 

“When I ask a man certain 
facts about his publication and 
he has to dodge all over the 
scenery, or else make a bluff of 
knowledge which he clearly docs 
not possess, I simply think, ‘Oh 
well, he has sung his littie song 
and recited all he knows about 
his publication.’ 

“The enthusiasm of so many 
seems to he roused entirely by 
the hope of getting some busi- 
ness which will benefit them 
rather than upon adequate in- 
formation or an honest convic- 
tion that their publication will 
benefit you.” 

Because, my men, wherever 
they have been unable to con- 
vince an advertiser to immediate 
action upon the information they 
give him, have at least impressed 
the advertiser with the convic- 
tion that they, themselves, would 
act upon that information in his 


place, I have been asked ‘iow 
my men “happen to do it.” 

“How,” a man asked me, ‘have 
you inoculated your men th 
this concentrated essence of | e- 
lief in your publication which «n- 
swers every objection | 
up?” 

“Suppose,” I said, “you r 
going to send a man out to «ll 
automobiles ; what would you «? 
Merely tell him that the car «ill 
do certain things —that it I! 
carry so much weight—that it 
will run so long without breaking 
down; that the manufacturing 
company is turning out absolutely 
the best car that can be made: 
that there are no weak points or 
cheap construction in it? 

“No. Before you would 
him talk to customers you won! 
make him talk first to the work- 
men making the running gear; 
the mechanics building the en- 
gine; make him examine the itt- 
tings and parts inch by incl 
fraternize with the assemblers and 
see and understand the tests of 
all the parts and then of the co 
pleted machine. Before sending 
him to seek customers you would 
make him, wholly and unreserved- 
ly, himself a customer in heart, 
or you would not send him out 

“IT do merely the same thing 
in selling a solicitor the mag 
zine, the space of which I expect 
him to sell.” 

More exactly. Recently we. of 
the [Voman’s World, have heen 
progressing with our plans and 
with our product so rapidly that 
I thought it necessary for our 
entire force to re-inspect “the au- 
tomobile” and its plant. This 
meant bringing the entire outfit to 
Chicago—East, West, North and 
South. From New York City 
alone came eight men to spend 
three days in Chicago 

On the way thev spent their 
time formulating questions the\ 
wanted answers to—things whicl 
advertisers were putting up 1 
them and which they desired t: 
answer from more accurate an! 
more ,ersonal knowledge. 

The first morning was spent at 
our plant where the enormous 
presses and thoroughly syste 
atized methods of handling ont 
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book and our general equipment | 
carried to them, far better than | 


any words ever could, the con- 
yiction of the superior efficiency 
and economy of our plant and the 
meaning of “more than two mil- 
lion circulation.” 

+ this time another point was 
covered, The character of our 
su! -cription list—particularly the 
mot unusually high percentage 


of renewals—is one of the chief | 


areiments for the 
I!’ vld. Every solicitor who was 
to present it was made to look 
ovr our system of records, to 
sec for himself how the reports 
of each subscription canvasser 


Woman's | 


came in and was recorded; how | 


. subscribers” and “renewals” 
were indicated and how they ran 
in “roportion to each other. 

ach man saw how we checked 


up cach subscription sent in by | 


wouen working for prizes—how 
we acknowledged the receipt 
dirvct to each supposed subscriber 
to make sure that the canvassers 
were not adding to their lists, 
for the sake of a prize, names 
of friends who had not actually 
sul scribed. 

very man examined our won- 
derful mailing system—saw the 
Post-Office employees who were 
routing our lists so that we might 
save “Uncle Sam” all the trouble 
possible, and at the same time in- 
sure delivery with the least pos- 
number of errors. Fach 


$1! le 


man also was taken through our | 


stencil file departinent where 
2,000,000 and more stencils 
arranged by states and towns— 
all accessible to the last degree. 
In the afternoon Mr. Arney, 
our circulation manager, was sub- 
jected to a crossfire of questions 
from twenty-three men. Any 
question went, and any objection 
or criticism which had been heard. 
or any lie which had been told 
by solicitors of other media, was 
brought up and nailed by Mr. 
\rney. 
\mong other things, he told 
ut and showed photographs of 
subscription agents mounted 
on motorcycles — approximately 
’ of whom are canvassing the 
small-town field regularly for 


subscribers on our account ex- | 


are | 





igure the Cash 
of Attractiveness in 


Advertising Booklets 


Before your booklet can Make a 


sale, it must be read; and before 


it is read, it must please the eye. 


There is a paper so distinctive, 
so unusual, that its use makes 
even poor booklets effective, 
aud makes good booklets better. 
That is 





CAMEO 
PAPER 


White or Sepia—for Printing 


It is a revelation to advertisers, 
It is absolutely without gloss, 
yet it takes the finest half-tones 
and gives to them the richness 
and perspective of photogra- 
vures. It enriches illustrations, 
deepens half-tones, dignifies 
type. 


CAMEO adds cash value to 
your booklets, because it pleases 
and arrests the eye. 


Send for handsome specimen 
book, showing all sorts of print- 
ing and engraving on Cameo, 


also name of nearby dealer. 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 


Manufacturers of the best in Staple Lines 
of Coated and Uncoeted Book Paper: 


1€3 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
a ——— 
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clusively. Mr. Arney explained 
that these canvassers were put 
through a regular course of train- 
ing and that out of more than 
100 applications received a week 
for such work only twenty had 
been picked out and added to our 
force in the course of the last year. 

At the end of some three hours 
there was not another question 
which could be thought of, and 
Mr. Arney was released with 
considerable applause. 

The next morning the subject 
of our advance in rates was taken 
up. Every man was given free 
rein to advance any criticism, ob- 
jections or sug ggestions which he 
might have had in his mind. The 
fact that our present rate is 
$4.00 a line per million circula- 
tion— 4o cents a line per hundred 
thousand © subscribers—was 
brought up. It was the sense of 
the meeting that not only should 
the rate be made 50 cents a line 
per hundred thousand circulation 
($10 a line for 2,000,000) but that 
we should have been getting it 
long ago. 

Every other publication was 
taken up in order—and it was 
plainly shown that not only were 
our rates now much lower per 
hundred thousand than any other, 
but that our raise in rates would 
still leave our rates lower than 
women’s magazines of equal qual- 


y. 
The claims by other publica- 
tions for circulation in the small- 
town field was brought up. This 
was taken rather in a jocular way, 


however, as there was no sign of * 


our thousand dollar offer for a 
proven statement being taken up. 

At this meeting Mr. Currier, 
the president, Mr. Wells, vice- 
president, and myself were open 
to a crossfire of more questions 
At the end of that day’s session 
there were no more questions to 
be asked and none which had not 
heen answered. and answered to 
the entire satisfaction of all pres- 
ent. 

Next day was devoted to quiz- 
ving our editorial director, Mr 
Kaufman, and there was not a 
man present who did not leave 
with a full and enthusiastic belief 
in the grade of material—hboth as 





to quantity and quality — which 
went to make up our reading 
umns. 

During this session the quest: \1 
of “knocking” Woman’s II 
came up, a number of men rei 
ting to specific instances w! 
rank misstatements had | 
made. The consensus of opin 
was that this would right its 
and the “knocks” would co 
home to roost  automatica 
Each man left Chicago with 
abiding conviction of the abs 
lute integrity from top to bott 
of the publication. 

What wonder, then, that tli: 
talk Woman's World with c 
viction as well as with enthusi 
asm ? 

There are only two things requ: 
site to achieve this: First—ha 
the goods to deliver. Second 
let the men absolutely satisfy 
themselves that it is the “rea 
thing.” 


++ + 


CHECKING “PU ZZLE CONTESTS” 
Minnesota has followed Nebraska 
enacting a law “to compel those offer 
ing special inducements to the public 
or to prospective purchasers or cus 
tomers in trade, to pay a certain pro 
portion of the amount of such induce- 
ment = offer in cash’’—fixed at one 
half- such prospective purchaser 
or albania so elects, in lieu of the 
sum promised in trade and to provide 
a penalty for the failure to do so.” 
Neglect to comply with the law is made 

a misdemeanor. 

The Nebraska law is broader in that 
it makes unlawful all sort of “gift en- 
terprises.” The penalty for violation 
of the law is a fine not exceeding $500 
or imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both. 

The laws appear to have been framed 
with special reference to counting con 
tests, puzzles and like abuses in the 
piano business, but are applicable t 
all lines. 

All dealers or manufacturers in Mir 
nesota who make special offers involv 
ing a “saving”? of a specified sum_ will 
have to make good for at least half of 
it if they are asked to do so, while in 
Nebraska they are absolutely forbid 
den to even make the offer. 


—_——_+ o> — —— 


BIG CITRUS CAMPAIGN IN SIGHT 


Steps are now being taken in Fl aunt 
by growers to form a Citrus Protect 
League. If this is successful the 
League and the Florida Citrus  Ex- 
change will probably combine to adver 
tise on almost as large a scale, it is 
said, as the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, 
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Concentrated Circulation is responsible 
for the Phenomenal results to Advertisers 
—and the wonderful growth of 


THE EVENING TELEGRAPH 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


During 1910 The Telegraph Gained _ 
909,558 Agate Lines More Than in 1909 


(Or 3,062'2 Columns) 


The Most Phenomenal Gain of Display Advertising 
in its History 


During the First 5 Months of 1911 
The Telegraph Gained 966,418 Agate Lines 
(Or 3,254 Columns) 


surpassing already, in five months only, the remarkable record of ‘ 
the entire year of 1910. 

The secret is this: The Evening Telegraph’s circulation does 
not veneer the entire country. It is closely concentrated within the 
actual purchasing zone of Philadelphia, over 90% being distributed 
within the city limits. The advertiser can buy MORE ADVER- 
TISING for each cent per agate line than in any other paper that 
enters this territory. 

Nearly all the best local merchants, including the Great De- 
partment Stores, use The Telegraph regularly. 

Any advertiser may safely follow the judgment of these men 
regarding Philadelphia. 

















Sworn Net Paid Daily Average Circulation for May 


117,160 Copies 


Figure it out : yourself. For still more convincing proof 
~key your advertising. 


J. F. KELLY, Advertising Manager 
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DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
FEATURE OF BOSTON 
CONVENTION 
ATTENDANCE OF 3,000 AT A.A.C.A. 
ANNUAL IS A POSSIBILITY—FIRST 
CONVENTION OF A COSMOPOLITAN 
CHARACTER — DETAILS OF  PRO- 
GRAMME—BOSTON MILEAGE BAN- 

NER ONE OF TROPHIES 





As the “Boston Convention” of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America draws near it begins 
to look and sound very much like 
a 3,000-brain power convention. 
The interest in it has been far 
greater throughout the country 
than the most sanguine officials 
of the association or of its pros- 
pective hosts, the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association, have dreamed; 
so great, in fact, as to render a 
fifty per cent attendance of the 
total membership of the national 
association entirely within the 
bounds of possibility. 

Delegates to the convention are 
being chosen this week in fifty- 
eight cities, representing 4,527 
members of affiliated clubs. Be- 
sides this source of attendance 
there are several thousand adver- 
tising men who are members of 
clubs not affiliated with the 
A.A.C.A. or who are not members 
of any club. Many of these men 
are going to Boston to look the 
convention over and see if they 
have been missing anything. 
There also are not a few national 
distributors who are regarding 
the convention in prospect with 
the reflection that it comes about 
as close to them as any conven- 
tion could come. And, lastly, 
there are some advertising men 
abroad, in England, Germany and 
elsewhere, who are expected to 
come. 

So the bfg convention on August 
I, 2, 3 and 4 will not only be 
more thoroughly nationally rep- 
resentative of all sections of the 
country and of all parts of the 
profession, but it will take on for 
the first time in the history of ad- 
vertising conventions a cosmopoli- 
tan character. 

Some of the delegations will be 
so large as to be conventions in 


themselves. New York, for in- 
stance, will send at least 500 ad- 
vertising men. Its clubs have 
chartered one of the Fall River 
Line boats for the purpose and 
will take along three bands of 
music to promote the social e. 

Atlanta, Ga., the home of Presi- 
dent S. C. Dobbs, of the nativnal 
association, will also send 500 \ is- 
itors. 

l'rom Iowa at least 150 men will 
co in two special trains. ‘he 
large Indianapolis contingent will 
travel to Boston in automobil 

The advertising men of Dallas 
are raising $15,000 to send ico 
men and a trainload of Texas 
products. They hope to carry 
back with them the convention jor 
next year. 

In many cases the delegati 
formal and informal, will cx- 
ceed the actual membership of the 
clubs. Many of the members are 
expected to bring their wives with 
them, 

The prospective attendance is 
also a prophecy of the spirit of 
the convention. If only the other 
big factor, which is the pro- 
gramme, is equal to the task of 
compensating the delegates for all 
this effort and interest, success is 
assured, and, happily, this is the 
feature least in doubt. 

This 1911 programme has had 
more thought than any previous 
convention programme has had. 
The Omaha convention last year 
had no sooner closed with the 
honor of entertaining the IgII 
convention confided to Boston 
than the Boston delegates, that is 
to say, the delegates from the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, be- 

gan to plan. And they have kept 
planning with a little necessary 
execution at times on the side 

The result is that every impor- 
tant detail has been thoroughly 
considered. There has been plenty 
of study, plenty of consultation, 
plenty of suggestion and advice, 
plenty of time. 

This energetic and businesslike 
method of tackling the problem 
has created a general confidence 
in the convention and accounts 
for the impression which has gone 
abroad that there are great possi- 
bilities in it for vitalizing the ad- 
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ising body, raising its profes- 
sional standards and freshening 
its ideals. The serious purpose 
with which the programme has 
been handled has been an influ- 
enc’ in assuring the attendance 
an so-operation of some of the 
ng men in the profession and 
romise of hearing, meeting 
and knowing these men, of mix- 
ing with them and getting their 
en al atmosphere has influenced 
othirs in turn to look toward 
) n, 

| programme has now been 
announced in its tentative form 
tw onths before the convention. 
rh are still some open places 
in it to be filled. Some details are 
still to be thrashed out by the 
diviion conventions now being 
hel’ or to be held. Some 
rou places are yet to be 
ma smooth by the executive 
‘onpittees and convention com- 
mittce. But the major part of 
the \ork has been done and there 
is enough of it in sight to enable 
us t» judge of the rest. And it 
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There are first, of course, the 
usual number of addresses of 
general interest. These will be 
delivered by representative men in 
several departments of advertis- 
ing work. The prospective speak- 
ers are having ample time in 
which to prepare their addresses 
and they therefore may be ex- 
pected to say something worth 
hearing, 

The addresses are to be fol- 
lowed in most cases by discus- 
sions and the announcement of the 


programme so far in advance 
gives everybody an opportunity 
to prepare a contribution. There 


will be no excuse for the presen- 
tation of hazy ideas in a hazy 
way. There is plenty of time to 
put them in tabloid form for rapid 
transmission. ‘They ought to be 
all business, these discussions, and 
be one of the features of the con- 
vention. 

But the papers and discussions 
which will appeal most strongly 
to the average advertising man 


will be those coming in the de- 
partmental meetings. This is a 
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and it is a progressive step. In 
these departmental meetings sub- 
jects of special interest to special 
classes, as, for instance, to gen- 
eral agencies or advertising man- 
agers, will recerve special and 
technical attention. Views will be 
exchanged, results compared, the- 
ories ventilated, criticisms evoked 
They will be experience meetings 
on a national scale for the special- 
ists of the profession 

All the meetings will be held in 
halls close together so that a dele- 
gate can drop in to two or three 
at one session if he desires in- 
stead of remaining throughout in 
one. The names of the chairmen 
of the sections are indicative of 
what may be expected there. 

The programme is as follows: 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 1 
OPENING SEssion: 10:30 a. m. Tan 
euil Hall (Cradle of Liberty.) 

Addresses of Welcome: 
For the Pilgrim Publicity Association 
—President George W. Coleman. 
For the Commonwealth of Massachu 
setts—Governor Eugene N. Foss. 
For the City of Boston—Mayor John 
*, Fitzgerald. 
For all New England—Governor Rob 
ert P. Bass, of New Hampshire 
Responses by President Samuel ( 
Dobbs and three others. 
Music—Band and P. P. A. Glee Club. 
LUNCHEON: 12:30 p. m., 
GENERAL SEss1on: 2:00 p. m. Organ 
ization, etc. 
Address—Ethics of Advertising. 
Discussicn for one hour. 
Address—Newspapers and their Ad 
vertisers, John Schermerhorn, De 


troit. 
Harpor Trip: 5:30 p. m. Supper on 
board. Music—Band 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS: 9:30 a. m. 

General Agents, Frank  Presbrey, 
Chairman. 

National Adv. Managers, E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, Chairman. 

Daily Newspapers, Lafayette Young, 
Jr., Chairman. 

Periodicals, David G. Evans, Chair- 
man. 

Agricultural Publications, T. W. La 
Quatte, Chairman. 

Technical, Trade, and Class Publica 
tions, Henry G. Lord, Chairman. 
9:30 a. m. Advertising Trade Pa- 
per Advertising. 

10:15 a. m. Problems of the Trade 
Paper Advertising Manager. 

11:15 a.m. The Threatened Ad 
vance in Postal Rates. 

Printing, Engraving and _ Business 
Literature. F. E. Johnston, Chair- 
man. 

Print‘ng as Related to the Creation of 
Advertising. 
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Fifteen-minute lecture on PP e; 


General discussion of Dummy 


typography, Color Values Ef. 
tects. 
Engraving as Related to the Cre f 


Fifteen-minute lecture on P; €, 


General discussion on 


QO 


At 


> 


S.ate and Municipal Publicity, ‘| hos 


LUNCHEON: 12:00 m. 
Auto Trip along North Shore and Vs 
to President of the United states 


4: 


Address- President of the United 


Advertising and Civic Advancement 


‘iy 
automobiles. 
igysutemotgal on 
GENERAL SESSION: 730 a. m. 
Address—Adverti sing and Rural 


Address—Advertising and Human 


Address—Advertising and Export 


LUNCHEON: 12:30 p. m. 
GENERAL Session and Public Mass Meet 
ing, Boston Opera House. 2:30 
p- m. 
Address—Advertising and Public 


Address—Advertising and Dai 


Bread. 

Address—Advertising and Civiliza 
tion. 

w EnGranp CLam Bake: 5:30 p.m 


NE 


De 


iNK 


2:00 p.m. Automobiles leave bos 


( 
Printing, Engraving and 3b 








ifteen-minute lecture on 
fifteen-minute discussion. 


























































fifteen-minute discussion. 


Advertising. 
‘ifteen-minute lecture cn 
fifter minute discussion. 


fifteen-minute discussion. 
Sales 
Good Copy, Color Effects, 
est Illustrations. Highlight 
ductions, Photogravures. 
utdoor Advertising, Edw. ( 
nel_y, Chairman. 

(Street Car and Billboar 
Ilvertising Specialties, L. E 
Chairman. 
tau. Advertisers, Frank W. ly 
Chairman. 





F. Anderson, Chairman. 





William H. Taft, in the summer 
capital, Beverly, Mass. 

ton. 

00 p. m. General session at [Bev 


erly. 


States. 
By some Foreign Visitor 


Honorable Jchn Barrett. 
00 p. om. Return to Boston in 


Standards of Living. 
Nature. 


Trade and Discussion 


Morals. Rabbi Charles Fleischer 


Revere Beach. 

' FRIDAY, AUGUST 4 
PARTMENTAL MEETINGS: 9:: 
(See list in Wednesday Prog 





Literature. F. E. Johnston, Chair 

man. 

:30 a. m. Business Literatu: 

Twenty-minute lecture on |’urpose 
Fifteen-minute lecture on (Custom 
Fifteen-minute lecture on Abuse. | 

General discussion on System, fF 
low-ups, The Acknowledgment 
Mailing Lists, The Appealing Com 
munication. 

Technical, Trade and Class 
tions. Henry G. Lord, Chairman 

(Continued on page 31 
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“Concentrate Your Fire’—Sound Logic 


For Selling As Well As For Fighting 











tern . ” +48 
ON’T try to hit the whole army,’ Sherman used to 
1) say to his men; “plug away at one spot until you 
=a] break their line.” 














Ro Rg 
The live, keen newspapers of today, in the best 
centers of population and prosperity, offer the adver- 
tis r, through their advertising columns, long range “guns” 
the. are as sure to a mark as a mathematically aimed ‘high 
po\.er projectile. They concentrate on an important spot 


unii! something gives. 


They get through the armor-plate of the buyer: 
an the homes’ inaccessibility, because of their personal and 
family familiarity. You might as well take a person's hat 
or gloves as his or her favorite newspaper. Where the can- 
vasser gets a cold stare, the newspaper gets an exclamation 0 
welcome and a sigh of comfort. The modern newspaper serves 
its readers to a truly wonderful extent—that is the reason for 
its power as an advertising medium. 


Why not do your firing at particular spots that 
you select for maximum benefits? A reputation localized is a 


reputation riveted and welded fast. A competitor tackled 
locu/ly is a competitor tackled with sleeves up and with short- 
arm efficiency. An argument made to a housewife in her 


daily home paper is like a cozy heart-to-heart chat right in 
her work-a-day kitchen. 


Stake out the prize territory in your line, and then 
gun for it, or fortify it, with the fine field pieces all ready 
swung into position for you, by ramming home copy that fits— 
fact-projectiles that will do the work after newspaper adver- 
tising carries them to the right spot. A perscnal talk might 
develop some interesting ideas for you. 


HAND, KNOX & CO. 
Chicago New York Atlanta 
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Foreign- Speaking Americans 
Eat Better Food and Wear 
Better Clothes than Native 
Americans Enjoying the Same 
Incomes. 


There are Fourteen Million of them. 


They earn the same wages as anybody 
else doing the same work. 


In the factories east of the Mississippi and 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line they earn 
One Billion Five Hundred Million Dollars 


every year. 


They buy flour, meats, canned goods, su- 
gar—suits, overcoats, hats, shoes, underwear, 
collars and cuffs—furniture, stoves, cutlery, 
tools, hardware, watches and jewelry. 


Yet the American manufacturer judges 
them all by the laborer in the trenches, and 
says that “the foreigner’s standard of living 
is low.” 


It will pay you, as a manufacturer, to 
learn how high it really is. Address— 


LOUIS N. HAMMERLING 


President 


American Association of Foreign-Language Newspapers 
703-5 World Building, New York 


(The American Association is an alliance of 465 foreign-language news- 
papers printed and circulated in the United States and Canada, which offers 
as facilities of an up-to-date advertising agency for the foreign-language 

eld. 


























::30 a.m. Advertising Terms and 
Contracts and How Enforced. 


10 a.m. Problems of the Trade 
Paper Advertiser. 
15 » a.m. Co-operative Plan for 


Papers in the Same Class. 


20 a.m. City D.rectory Advertis- 
ng. 

Lu: HEON: 12:00 m. 

CL. ING Session: 3:00 p. m. Election, 


hoice of convention city, etc. 


B vET tendered Delegates by the 
P. 2 Be 
0 p. m. Reception. 
lress—Advertising to Sway Pub- 
c Opinion. 
iress—Advertising and Historic 
Reputations. 
iress—Advertising and Popular 


redulity—Elbert Hubbard. 
lis programme is largely, as 


has been said, the work of the Pil- 
grit Publicity Association. It 
re; resents a part of 


ho work, but it does 
no! represent all of it. 
Tc make it effective, 
to provide the halls in 
which it will be car- 
ric] out, to assure a 
record attendance and 
take care of it when 
it comes, and, last and 
not least important 
from the home adver- 
tising point of view, to make sure 
that every V visitor sees some of the 
ancient and modern glories of 
New England and is penetrated 
and permeated by the resurgent 
“New England spirit” and turned 
not -_ into a contributor in de- 
gree, but a walking advertisement 
of the same for all time—all this 
means some work and a little 
money, The Boston men planned 
hig and went ahead on faith and 
faith has now “produced.” The 
$20,000 needed to guarantee suc- 
cess has been pledged. 

\Whatever the past reputation of 
‘ew England and Boston for con- 
servatism and frigidity. the new 
spirit is something different. New 
England hospitality dictates that 
the incoming guests be met “one 
hundred miles out”——the slogan 
of the reception committee. 

n fact, it will be a matter of 
great interest to visiting advertis- 
ing men, especially those inter- 
ested in community advertising, to 
study the Boston method. Boston 
is the city which is making the 
biggest claims about itself just 
now and the Pilgrim 
Association is responsible for 








SEAL OF BOSTON CON- 
VENTION 


Publicity 
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some of them and also for some 
of the reasons why they are made. 

There are two convention tro- 
phies. One of them, the “PrinvTErs’ 
Ink Cup,” has been described in 
a recent issue. It is to be awarded 
to the ad club “which has made the 
most. practical use of its opportu- 
nities during the year.” 

The “Boston Mileage Banner” 
will reward the club which works 
hardest (proportionately) for the 
Boston convention. The underly- 
ing reason for this trophy was 
the wish of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association to reward that club 
which shall make the greatest ef- 
fort to send a liberal delegation to 
the Boston convention, 
and the basis of award, 
following out this idea, 
will be, broadly speak- 
ing, attendance, dis- 
tance traveled, effort 
made. 

In other words, the 
points made will be de- 
termined by multiplying 
the number of members 
attending by the number 
of miles over direct lines to Boston. 
Then to determine the somewhat 
elusive, but highly important, ele- 
ment of “effort,” the product of 
such multiplying is again to be 
multiplied by the percentage of 
the club’s membership attending. 

It is expected that one of the 
dramatic climaxes of the conven- 
tion will occur when the victorious 
club marches up the aisle behind 
the newly won trophy. The 
“Mileage Banner” is to bear the 
name of the banner club in silk 
letters and remains in its posses- 
sion until it is again awarded at 
the convention the following year 

The P. P. A. recently elected the 
following to represent it in the 
business meetings: Carroll J. 
Swan, George W. Coleman. 
George B. Gallup, D. N. Graves, 
Henry B. Humphrey. A-thur B 
Harlow, Tilton S. bell P. F, 
O'Keefe, H. P. Dowst, rngh Ban- 
croft, Elmer J. Biss. George 
French, Howard W. Dickinson, 
Egerton Chichester, Harold F 
Barber, James TT. Wetherald 
Charles E, Bellatty, Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, P. J. Evans, A. W. Ellis 
and Charles Dorr. 
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aia APERS AND NATION- 
ADVERTISING 


“COLLIER’S” CRITICISED FOR GIVING 
WRONG IMPRESSION OF NEWS- 
PAPERS—STATEMENT THAT ONLY 
TWO PER CENT OF NATIONAL AD- 
VERTISERS USE NEWSPAPERS IS DE- 
CLARED TOTALLY FALSE AND MIS- 
LEADING—NEARER FIFTY PER CENT 


By Dan A, Carroll. 


The writer has read with a con- 
siderable interest and satisfaction 
the editorial in current issue of 
PriNnTeERS’ INK, “When the Moun- 
tain Labors,”’ with reference to ar- 
ticle in May 27th issue of Collier's 
on “The American Newspaper. 
This editorial should meet the ap- 
proval of every newspaper pub- 
lisher in the country who is play- 
ing the game square, and it is fit- 
ting that the leading advertising 
journal should be fearless and fair- 
minded enough to call a spade a 
spade and vividly point out the 
weakness of a certain phase of the 
Collier's attack on newspapers 
generally. 

The average newspaper publisher 
is conducting his business on just 
as high a plane as any other high- 
minded institution. Therefore, 
apologies and excuses fof success 
are not necessary. If the edito- 
rial of June 1st was justified, cer- 
tainly the article which appears 
in Collier’s of June 3d should 
bring forth even stronger com- 
ment. 

The writer specially takes ex- 
ception to the statement in the 
article referred to wherein Mr. 
Irwin wanders somewhat from 
the editorial ethics “disclosures” 
and attempts to point out why a 
number of large national adver- 
tisers do not Huy space in daily 
newspapers. To use his own lan- 
guage: 

“Where vou pull up a weed, a rose 
will gré ow, * says a national advertising 
expert. “For every doubtful contract 
you throw out, you'll get in the long 
run a b’gger clean contract.”’ Perhaps 
he exaggerates; but there is reason to 
bel’eve that the bus‘ness manager, in 
maintaining his false ‘ bulletin-board”’ 
policy, is as shortsighted as when ix 
stultifes and gags his writers because 
he will not face down advertise: 
Among. the national manufacturers of 
commodities for the people, only two 


per cent use the newspapers as a meé s 
of salesmanship. What of the ( 
ninety-eight per cent? If they a 
tise at all, they generally use the n 
zines, where they travel in respect 
company. Were the newspapers 
media, these advertisers would 
them. Whether they would adver: s 
enough to replace the receipts 
quacks, poisoners, thieves, and 
dlers, none can say. Perhaps the 
periment is worth trying. And 
ninety-e‘ght per cent will not eer 
the newspapers in bulk so long as t 
must assoc:ate with poisone rs 
thieves. 

I feel confident that Mr. Irwin 
could not have taken counsel w ih 
the advertising manager of C.! 
lier's in making this comment, as 
it is not only untrue and unsu 
ported by facts; but is a hit |c- 
low the belt on a legitimate busi- 
ness. During the eight years | 
have been engaged in the foreign 
advertising work in the East for 
a number of leading newspapers 
I have called on hundreds of gen- 
eral advertisers and talked with 
them personally about newspaper 
advertising. I recall in all this 
period but one advertiser of prom- 
inence who left the newspapers 
by reason of this so-called “vul- 
gar” company that the writer in 
Collier's speaks about. The ad- 
vertiser in question manufactured 
a food used by babies and had 
been advised by a few Down East 
doctors that they would not pre 
scribe this article if newspaper 
advertising was used. I pointed 
out to the advertiser at the time 
the unfair attitude assumed by 
the doctors who were using ethi- 
cal reasons and not common 
sense, as it is pretty generally 
known that the average doctor in 
the course of his practice uses a 
great many private or patent 
remedies in tablet form prepared 
by pharmaceutical houses. 

The reason that there are not 
more national advertisers in daily 
newspapers is not the fault of the 
editorial or business policy any 
more than leading department 
stores do not advertise in general 
magazines for the same reason 
The advertising man who makes a 
study of newspaper advertising 
‘ith a view of getting best results 
from the appropriation gener:lls 
“oes into newspapers on a totalls 
different plan from taking up m 
azines. For instance, a newspa! 
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TO ADVERTISERS 
AND ADVERTISING AGENTS :— 

If every advertiser could know the facts about 
Hampton’s Magazine as I know them after a thorough, 
certified-public-accountant examination, Hampton's 
vould carry 200 pages of advertising a month, begin- 
ning with the next issue. 

Let me say to you briefly, earnestly and sincerely, 
that I am convinced that in Hampton’s we have the 
vreatest magazine property in America. No other 
magazine has ever equalled Hampton’s record of 
‘rowth in circulation and editorial influence. 

In less than three years it has reached the enormous 
‘irculation of 450,000 copies, and my investigation 
‘roves that nothing but lack of capital has kept it 
 elow 600,000. 

Frankly, “lack of capital” completely tells the Hamp- 
ton’s story. The magazine’s circulation has grown so 
fast that it has not been possible to advance its ad- 
vertising rate rapidly enough to provide sufficient 
revenue. 

This difficulty is now overcome. The Columbian- 
Sterling Publishing Company, of which Hampton’s is 
now a member, has abundant capital to cash discount 
every bill and to effectively execute every plan for the 
upbuilding of the business. Our finances are in perfect 
condition. We have all the money we need, and 
NONE OF OUR STOCK IS BEING OFFERED TO 
THE PUBLIC. 

We appreciate the co-operation you have shown 
Hampton’s in the past. You have always bought more 
high-class, high-priced circulation in Hampton’s than 
you could buy elsewhere for the same money. You 
will be able to buy even more in the future. 

We hope to announce within a few days the appoint- 
ment of an advertising manager of national reputation, 
and we trust that he will have the pleasure of calling 
upon you and answering in person any inquiries you 
wish to make about Hampton’s Magazine or the 
Columbian-Sterling Publishing Company. 

Yours very truly, 

COLUMBIAN-STERLING PUBLISHING CO. 


auth) 


Pres. and Gen’] Mgr. 
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account cannot be successfully 
operated unless goods are prop- 
erly and thoroughly distributed 
at each point advertised. This is 
not necessary for a magazine 
campaign as a man can advertise 
broadcast and with a view of se- 
curing orders by mail or creat- 
ing an impression on the dealer 
preparatory to a localized cam- 
paign later. ‘There is one espe- 
cially fine feature about news- 
paper advertising. It is concen- 
trated effort and the manufac- 
turer knows just what he is doing 
at every point. 

The wonderful development in 
recent years of the accounts of 
national manufacturers in leading 
magazines has been the result of 
united effort on the part of maga- 
zines, better salesmanship in sell- 
ing space, excellent propaganda 
work, and an almost united co- 
operation from the general agents. 
These, Mr. Irwin, if you please, 
are the reasons that magazines 
have created more new business 
than the newspapers. No sane 
advertiser who desires to reach a 
large market would attempt to 
decry the value of newspaper ad- 
vertising. There remains consid- 
erable educational work, how- 
ever, to be done with national ad- 
vertisers by the newspapers, to 
secure a larger percentage of this 
high-class business. This refers 
to the selling plan. Any news- 
paper that is good enough to go 
into the homes and libraries of 
the best people of the community 
is good enough for any manufac- 
turer to advertise in. It has been 
my experience that the average 
manufacturer is more interested 
in results than ethics. 

I have gone over some of the 
contract cards in this office and 
list below the following national 
advertisers who have used space 
the past year in the Indianapolis 
News, Washington Star, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin and Montreal Star, 
being a fair estimate of national 
business of other representative 
newspapers. Some of these ad- 
vertisers do not use space in mag- 
azines at all: 

Aeolian Company. 
American Tobacco Company. 


American Sugar Refining Company. 
American Lady Corset. 


Apollinaris. 

Atlantic City Resorts. 
Auto Strop Safety Razor. 
Walter Baker & Co. 
Geo. C. Batcheller & Co. 
Bauer Chemical Company. 
Beecham’s Pills. 

Borden's Condensed Milk. 
Buffalo Lithia Water. 
Butter.ck Publishing Company. 
BB. V. D. Garments. 
Campbeil’s Soups. 
Cambridge University Press. 
Chalmers Knitting Company. 

Bb. & QO. R. R. 

Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
Coca-Cola. 

ad lgate. 

Columbia Phonograph. 
Corliss, Coon & Co. 

Corn Products Company. 
Crossett Shoes. 

Curtis Publishing Company. 
Earl & Wilson. 

Eastman Kodak. 

Fels & Co. 

Ford Motor Company. 
Fownes Gloves, 
Franco-American Food Company. 
Royal Baking Powder. 
Mark Cross Company. 
Douglas Shoes. 

Gillette Safety Razor. 
Gotham Underwear. 

Hall & Ruckel. 

Hartshorn Shade Roller. 
Hawes Hats. 

Herpicide. 

H-O Company. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk. 
O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels. 
Odol. 

C/B Corsets. 

Johnson & Johnson. 
Onocto Pen. 

Huyler’s. 

Un'ted Cereal Company. 
Howard Watch. 

Hotel Plaza. 

Hunyadi Janos. 

Geo. P. Ide & Co. 
Standard Oil Company. 
Ingersoll Watch. 
International Slver Company 
Kayser Gloves. 

Nemo Corsets. 

Knox Gelatine. 

Knox Hats 

La France Shoes. 

Lanman & Kemp. 

Lord & Taylor. 
McCrum-Howell Company. 
Michelin Tires. 

Moxie. ~ 

Sapolio. 

Nati onal Biscuit Company. 





National ash Register Company 


Thomas Edison, Inc. 
New York Central R. R. 
Pennsylvania 

Nugget Polish. 

Omega Oil. 

Ed. Pinaud. 

Porosknit Underwear. 
Cuticura. 

Red Raven Splits. 
Regal Shoes. 

Remington Typewriter. 
Resinol Soap. 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
Rice & Hutchins Shoes. 
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mford Baking Powder. 
21 Worcester Corsets. 
ida Tea. 

itogen, 
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r Talking Machine Company. 

W. tham Watch. 

W.. ner Bros. Corsets. 

Wa'erman Pen. 

W. B. Corsets. ‘ 
We-rern Union Telegraph Company. 
W! te Rock Water. 

\V bur’s Cocoa. 


his list comprises Eastern ad- 
vertisers only. Add to this the 
representative manufacturing con- 
cerns of the West and Middle 
West, and in addition the auto- 
movile manufacturers who spend 
about sixty per cent of their en- 
tire appropriations in mnewspa- 
pers—a rather representative list 
of the leading national advertis- 
ers of the country — probably 
nearer the mark to say fifty per 
cent. 

‘The newspapers of the country 
have no quarrel with Collier’s. 
This publication is unique in a 
way and occupies a supreme posi- 
tion in its field, so the attack on 
one of the important channels of 
business of daily mewspapers 
made in this article is not only 
entirely unwarranted, but is mis- 
leading and uncalled for. Not all 
newspapers are good, neither are 
all newspapers bad. There are 
black sheep, of course, in every 
flock, and the greatest difficulty 
that any writer has in taking up 
a subject which Mr. Irwin has 
tackled (I presume in all due fair- 
ness) is to keep away from mak- 
ing general statements from spe- 
cific cases. There are many news- 
paper men who had hoped Mr. 
Irwin would show up some weak 
spots and tend to educate. Hit- 
ting at random does not raise the 
“magazine standard.” 

sapigeaasanies 

The Boston Sunday Journal has in- 
augurated an unique page of adver- 
tisements. It is beaded “Back to the 
Farm,” and is suitably decorated. The 
page is filled with advertisements of 


various firms whose products appeal to 
the farmer. 
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that The 
Woman's Home 
Companion 

is made for— 
the kind 

that it attracts— 
are the best kind 
to make 
customers 

for the 
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THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 
IN CENTRAL STATION 
ADVERTISING 


A REMARKABLE STORY OF RESULTS— 
STATISTICS SHOW THAT OVER 
$2,000,000 IS BEING SPENT, MOST- 
LY IN THE NEWSPAPERS — THE 
WAY ADS ARE PREPARED AND LO- 
CALIZED BY CENTRAL STATION SYN- 
DICATES—ACHIEVEMENTS OF IN- 
DIVIDUAL CAMPAIGNS 


[Epitor1at Note:—The following 
article is made up verbatim of extracts 
taken from the report of the commit- 
tee on advertising and ‘es ! of the 
National Electric Li Association, 
Cc Lee, of New ~" City, chair- 
man. The report was read at the = 
ty-fourth . of the N. E. 
in New , May 29 to June 2. A 
together Hy ~ "a most suggestive résumé 
of the application of advertising to a 
difficult and perplexing problem of pro- 
motion.] 

During the past year substantial 
progress has been made in central 
station advertising, and, while this 
progress has not been as rapid as 
in other advertising lines, still, 
more thought has been put into 
copy and typographical display. 

Earnest endeavor was made to 
secure an expression from a large 
number of central stations as to 
the definite results secured from 
their advertising. On the whole, 
these replies have been somewhat 
disappointing and clearly show 
that there is lacking definite con- 
structive plans for advertising; 
the tendency still seems to be 
toward a haphazard use of news- 
paper space and a lack of continu- 
ity in the follow-up campaigns. 

The sooner central stations dis- 
card the theory that newspaper 
space should only be used as a 
matter of policy, the sooner will 
definite results be shown in the 
commercial end of the industry. 

Your committee sent out to a 
large number of central stations 
a data sheet on advertising. For 
the purpose of comparison, your 
committee has seen fit to classify 
the contents of these reports ac- 
cording to the population of the 
communities served. 

Twenty central stations, serv- 
ing cities with a population of 
from 20,000 to 50,000, reported an 
annual advertising expenditure of 
$25,130. This would average 
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about $1,500 to a company. Cj 
these twenty companies, sever- 
teen are using the newspapers; 
eleven, special folders; nine, fo! 
low-up letters; six, bulletins; five, 
street cars; three, billboards, a: 
eleven, electric signs. 

Nine companies report that they 
have been able to trace specific rv- 
sults from their advertising, a: 
it is the opinion of eleven tha 
newspapers form the best advcr- 
tising medium. 

In speaking of the follow-i; 
system one of the managers sa\ 


In our opinion, the use of personal 
letters to prospects is very importa 
In a town where a commercial depar 
ment is employed by the central 
tion and each man has his distri 
the personal letter habit should b 
quired by each resentative. Of 
course, these letters ‘oad be inspected 
by the manager before mailing. Tle 


DN, aan Tn 03) 
The How and Why J 


We tell you that 5 cent maximum rate for Electric Ligh 
Toledo would amount to CONFISCATION of this company © 


s 


* 


Y to know how and why You have a right to know, 
it is to your interest to know, and we want youtoknow We want 
to make this thing perfectly plain to iy 

It is a fact that this ompeay’ 's rates for Electric Current vary 
according lasses of business served 1a neces 
sarily tras of every Electric ting company in the world—be 

cost-of service as different Jor each class of business 


‘A good dea) has been said about “the a cont of producing 
aad “why cant an average be strc that will lower the 


Mt would be just so REABOMABLE to my 10 8 2 dry goods 
chant ""Yoe sell silk at $1 a yard, colon at 10 cents, sheet 


Byes forced 0 merchant to conduct his business on that “law 
of averages’ could be remain in busaness in Toledo” 
But, you say magi and cotton are two. diferent things, and 
electric ev is always ol Perfectly true, yet 
this ison holds good BEC: CAUSE THE DIFFERENCE 
WHAT IT COSTS US TO SERVE. THE suoat 
HOUR CONSUMER AND THE 
USER I8 RELATIVELY AS GREAT AS THE DIFFERENCE 
Bi M THE MERCHANT'S INITIAL COSTS FOR HIS 
AND 


‘Would not confiscation hurt Toledo more than it would injure 
a rg Mi y? 
senously, fairly 
feaD MONDAY’ s uonTING TALK. 
The Toledo Railways & Light Company 


“The Public Be Pleased * 











FIGHTING. AGAINST A LOWERING OF RATE 
BY ADVERTISING 


results obtained from this class of ad- 
vertising are manifold 

Seventeen companies, operating 
in cities of from 50,000 to 100,000 
population, report an annual ad- 
vertising expenditure of $41,726 
This is an average of, approxi- 
mately, $2,500 per company. All 
of these companies are utilizing 
the newspapers; nine send out 
special folders; seven circulate 
bulletins; five conduct street car 
advertising; five utilize the fol- 
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The Doctor Has a Special Welcome 
for His Favorite Medical Journals 


They interest him as do no other publications. They keep him in 
touch with professional events, abreast of scientific progress, and thor- 
sughly posted concerning everything that increases his usefulness to 
humanity. Knowing this, the up-to-date physician not only reads the 
leading medical journals from cover to cover, but preserves them for 
future reference. Consequently, the publications below—‘“the Big Six” 
of the medical field—offer acceptable advertisers the most effective and 
economical means of reaching the physicians of America. 


Let “The Big Six” Carry Your Message 
to the Doctor 


With a combined circulation of over 100,000 physicians in active 
practice, these high class publications will carry your message so well 
nd at such a comparatively small outlay, that almost before you know 
t, you will have developed a medical patronage that may be the most 

rofitable of your business—because medical patronage means medical 

operation, and medica] co-operation means the patronage of the cau- 
ious and conservative. 


The Associated Medical Publishers 


American Jour. Clinical Medicine, Chicago, Il. 
American Journal of Surgery, New York, N. Y. 
American Medicine, New York, N. Y. 
Interstate Medical Journal, St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Therapeutic Gazette, Detroit, Mich. 


S. D. CLoucn, Secretary, 
Ravenswood Station, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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low-up system, and two billboard 
space. 

Twelve report that they con- 
sider newspaper advertising the 
best medium, but only five seem 
to be able to trace specific results 
from their advertising. 

The commercial man of a cen- 
tral station in the Northwest 
says: “We generally have some- 
thing to offer in our newspaper 
advertising, such as irons, cook- 
ing and heating appliances, for 
which we make a reduced price 
for one week. This always pro- 
duces direct results.” 

Three replies were received 
from central stations operating in 
cities of from 100,000 to 200,009 
population. Their annual adver- 
tising expenditure is $18,900, mak- 


FRANCHISE TALKS—NO. 22 


The Rate-Regulating Commission 


The initial rates named in the new franchises, assertions of the 
opponents of the merger ——— wal rade ummediste saving 
to the gas and elects consumers of Louisville. 

cue kee Se eae 
than those that prevail ia almost aay ether 

sia dad ke lac ae ere 
FIXED BY ANY EXISTING TING FRANCHISE IM THE PNITED STATES 


‘Se much for the INITIAL rates, which are to apply for three years 


FUTURE conditions, the cost of gas of electricity is reduced, 
That is exactly what these franchises DO provide—and in « clear and 
Comprebeasive manner 


They provide for the appoistment of a commission, to be composed of 
Pa oP apt eae age ponte poy me beth ny 


late the FUTURE gus and electric rates, 


ST LOWER RATES wheseve: sach rates hai 
secahiy high by the reduction f cmt cl pos (ee sheccny). Gen to DEW 
INVENTIONS or the supply of CHEAPER MATERIAL or LABOR 

MRSERSAL. nt the SEVIER of te ENE 
these factors which are to govern rate reductions—ARE THE SAME 
FACTORS THAT REGULATE costs. 


There is bet ONE other factor, and that is BRAINS—the ability to 
ernomies, not t sn ceeapes auseaall os cane: 
nagement 


b cheaper 
ducing inventions. bet through efficvent mat 
‘The company, we submit, is entitled to any saving thet may be ef- 

fected by the brais factor. 


The Louisville Gas and Electric Companies. 





CARRYING A FRANCHISE QUESTION TO THE 
PEOPLE IN SIGNED ADS 


ing an average of $6,300. All three 
companies use the newspapers, 
one exclusively. The other two 
report effective use of follow-up 
campaigns, special folders and 
billboards. 

Fourteen replies were received 
from central stations operating in 
cities of over 200,000 population 
The annual advertising expendi- 
ture as reported from these cities 
is given as $443,392, an average 





expenditure of $31,660. All of 
these central stations rely upon 
newspapers as the basis of th ir 
advertising, and, naturally, t!., 
use all other forms of advertis g 
in a definite manner and «re 
thereby able to show results. 

These replies would indic:te 
that over $2,000,000 is being «x- 
pended annually for central sta- 
tion advertising. 

Specific results have been <c- 
cured in one California city ‘jy 
advertising bargain-day sales | f 
electrical appliances in the news- 
papers and selling large quanti- 
ties as a direct result of these «d- 
vertisements, 

In St. Louis, illuminated bill- 
boards have been used effectively 
by placing copy on these boards 
which dots not appear in any 
other form of advertising. This 
central station has also been suc- 
cessful with keyed coupons in its 
newspaper advertising. 

The contract agent of a promi- 
nent Kansas central station says: 

“We are, at the present time, put- 
ting on a special campaign of 
wiring old houses, advertising in 
newspapers that we will wire 
houses at cost with liberal terms 
of payment. We make arrange- 
ments with a contractor to do 
this work on a rated price per 
outlet and fixture.” 

BALTIMORE AND BROOKLYN CAM- 
PAIGNS 

Distinctive results have been 
secured by the Electric Division 
of the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Company of 
Baltimore through the medium of 
a constructive advertising cam- 
paign, conducted in harmony 
with a thoroughly organized com- 
mercial department. Newspaper 
advertising has been made the 
basis of this campaign, with a uni- 
form space of 30 inches display 

used once a week in all of the 

Baltimore newspapers, This copy 
was primarily prepared with the 
“big idea” back of the advertis- 
ing, and the public were told how 
the company was working in har- 
mony with the commercial bodies 
for a “Greater Baltimore.”  [llu- 
minated billboards and street cats 
were used for a_house-wiring 
proposition, and specific follow- 
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rs, signs and electric vehicles. 
finite results -have been traced 
this advertising, and the com- 
rcial department has been kept 
sy following up the prospects 
rned over by the advertising 
partment. 

Brighter Brooklyn” has been 

slogan of the Edison Electric 
uminating Company for the 
st few months, and the follow- 

system of advertising has 
ved most effective in produc- 
results. Beginning the latter 
rt of November, 1910, this com- 
iy started to advertise decora- 
street lamp post lighting 
th phenomenal results. The 

Jl monthly bulletin, with an 
ue of 25,000, continues to be 

of the advertising features of 
s company, and they expend 
$10,000 annually in the New York 

‘trical show. The company has 
en most successful with a spe- 

| Tungsten proposition cover- 
¢ the wiring of stores that were 

t using electric current. Up to 
nuary I, Igt%, over 500 con- 
racts for the wiring of stores, re- 
lacing gas installations, were se- 
tured. Since that time a special 
stallation bureau has been or- 
vanized in connection with the 
sales department of the company 
r the purpose of stimulating the 
ing of old stores and resi- 
lences. The work of this bureau 
is reinforced by a definite adver- 
ising campaign. The prospective 
usiness is turned over to an 
lectrical contractor in the neigh- 
rhood. This plan is proving 
ry successful. 

ADVERTISING OF SYNDICATES 
During the past year a nurnber 
of the well-known Central Stay, 
tion syndicates have developed a 
central advertising bureau, for 
the purpose of handling the ad- 
vertising and publicity for their 
various properties. 

It has been demonstrated that, 
while this work can be done bet- 


, 








o 


ter from a central bureau, the 
hest results are not obtained 
through syndicating copy for all 


of the properties, and that it is 
necessary for all copy to be local- 
ize in order to produce results. 


(Continued on page 40) 









» campaigns were directed to 
e prospects for power, tungsto- 
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| In railroading a long trunk line can 
give better service than a series of 
short lines. 


Once to go from Boston to Albany 
you had to change cars ten times. 

Once there were four different 
gauges ofrailroad tracks in the country, 
making it impossible to run a car 
from one track to another. 

It is manifestly better to go from 
Boston to Chicago without changing 
cars, or from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco in the same way, whether you 
happen to be passenger or freight. 

Once goods were sold to the farm- 
ers in a ‘‘hit or miss’? way by 
peddlers traveling from house to house 
in green wagons; by printed matter; 
by advertising in mail-order mediums; 
by chance advertisements seen by 
chance farmers in newspapers, general 
magazines, women’s papers and the 
like; by billboards and signs painted 
on fences. 

Today there is a national agri- 
cultural paper reaching 450,000 
progressive farmers in their own 
homes. 

Manifestly this is an improvement 
over the old way of reaching the 
farmer, just as the trunk line is an 
infinite improvement over the many 
short lines that once existed. 


FARM"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


Springfield, Ohio 


New York Chicago 
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The North Shore Electric Com- 
pany, serving seventy-two munici- 
palities in the suburbs of Chicago, 
with a population of 225,000, is 
securing the best results from the 
follow-up campaigns, owing to 
the fact that in all this territory 
there are only two daily news- 
papers. However, all of the 
weekly newspapers are used for 
regular advertising purposes. 

In this connection, your com- 
mittee takes pleasure in submit- 
ting a report of definite results 
secured through advertising by 
one of the prominent Western 
syndicates. This report has been 
prepared by W. H. Hodge, pub- 
licity manager, H. M. Byllesby 
& Co. Chicago, and is well 
worthy of careful perusal: 

H. M. Byllesby & Co. at present op- 

erate one or more of the electric, gas, 
street railway, telephone and steam heat 
utilities in thirty-five urban centers, 
located in twelve Western and South- 
ern states, ranging in population from 
215,000 down to 6,600. From_ these 
centers cighty-three separate municipal 
ties are served. We serve the great 
majority of these mun‘cipalities with 
electric energy. 
_ The advertising for these properties 
is under the supervision of a depart- 
ment of publicity at the home office in 
Chicago. The department of publicity 
is directly under the Chief of the Op- 
erating Department and is not part of 
the New Business Department, al- 
though much of its work necessarily ts 
in connection and in close touch with 
the latter. 

Among the duties of the Publicity 
Department, other than the commercial 
advertising of the local properties, 15 
that which may be termed “good-will 
publicity’”—that is, work of an inform- 
ative characte: aimed to promote friend- 
ly relations between public and oper- 
ating companies. A proportion of the 
total newspaper space used — perhaps 
one fourth—is devoted to this purpose. 

shall not attempt io discuss our 
methods of “gocd-will publicity,” which 
have been rewarded with marked suc- 
cess, but shall confine myself to our 
advertising work of a commercial na- 
ture. 

Before dismissing the subject of 
“zood-will publicity,’ I wish to state 
that properly directed efforts along that 
line contribute materially to the benefi- 
cial results obtained by advertising and 
personal endeavor intended to sell serv- 
ice or appliances. The former does a 
great deal toward creating a friendly 
and receptive state of mind for the 
latter. 

We place our main reliance in ad- 
vertising in the newspapers. We use 
bil'hoards to a moderate extent, and 
painted bulletin boards (illuminated) 
likewise. A few cities use street rail- 
way cards. Advertising in programmes, 
on theater curtains, etc., is discouraged. 
Slides at moving picture theaters are 
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considered good. Letters and circulars 
are employed in special campaigns. A 
limited number of booklets and par 
lets are distributed monthly to sele 
prospects. Booths are equipped 
maintained at exhibitions, fairs, 
Demonstration work is practiced as 
casion and necessity require. 

In our opinion, the backbone of « 
tral station advertising must consist of 
the intelligent use of newspaper sj 
in all cities that have a daily pr 
The other forms and media are sup; 
mentary. There are several reas 1s 
for this conclusion, by no means 
least being the elements of relat 
cost. We are firm believers in wit 
Samuel Insul! calls “‘the regular, 
sistent use of newspaper space, f 
with copy carefully and _intellige: 
prepared.” 

I do not wish to go into a psy 
logical analysis of this method. Sut 
cient it is to say that it is the method 
which works best in actual pract 
and affords an opportunity for cer 
station advertising ,to do its utmost 
playing its part in getting the b 
ness. It merely “affords an opportu 
nity,” because advertising depends 
efhciency, to the extent of at least 
ninety per cent, not upon the purch 
of media, but upon the copy used 

The copy used at all central stations 
under the Byllesby management is sent 
out from the publicity department at 
Chicago. It is prepared and selected 
with the greatest care. 

Our copy plans for the coming y: 
include a far more extensive use of 
lustrations, designed under our direc 
tion. We shall not, however, empl) 
pictures in more than half of our ads 

In one of our special campaigns last 
year, newspaper advertising had an op 
portunity to demonstrate clearly its 
value to the central station, and I am 
in a position to offer certain data 
connection therewith. 

This campaign was aimed to secure 
the electric wiring and equipment of o'd 
dwellings—a _ class of business difficult 
to obtain in cities that have had the 
central station service for years. The 
general plan was formulated by the 
New Business Department and the Pub 
licity Department at Ch’cago, and_the 
details were left to the local New 
Business Department. 

Specifications were made _ providing 
for three sepal ate propositions for taba 
ing and equipping a five-room cott 
for lighting. The local te rs 
were invited to submit bids. One or 
more contractors were selected to do 
the work. The company paid the con 
tractors’ profit outright. The customer 
obtained the job at the actual 
price. If a better or more exter 
job was wanted than embraced it 
three so-called “standard propositio 
the company ’s obligation to pay the ¢ c 
tractors’ profit cease 

The campaign started October Ist anc 
terminated promptly November 15th 

asting, therefore, 46 days. 

Five pieces of advertising copy were 
prepared, one being for a full page. 
the others occupying the regular space 
This special copy was interspersed 
other matter calculated to arous« 
terest in good household lighting ? 

The “keynote” of the copy was the 
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pc If Horace Greeley 
-—— Were Alive Today 


he would say, “Go West, Mr. Advertiser.” The 
millions of young men who followed the advice he 
cave half a century ago found in the West the oppor- 
tunities he knew existed there. 

Today Seattle and the Northwest form one of the 
richest and fastest growing markets in the world— 
and hold out to the advertiser the same great oppor- 
tunities. The 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


opens the door to this vast Northwestern market. Its 
advertisers can create a demand for their goods 
throughout this immense territory. And the demand, 
once established, will grow as rapidly as the market. 

Let us point out your opportunity in the North- 


west. Address 
TIMES PRINTING CO., Seattle, Wash. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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line: “Your Home Wired for Electric 
Light at Actual Cost,” and the line: 
‘We Pay the Contractor’s Profit.” We 
told frankly why we were willing to 
pay the contractor’s profit, and why it 
was good business policy for us to do 
so. We also emphasized the fact that 
A offer was open for a limited time 
only. 

The New Business Department so- 
licitors in the seventeen cities where 
the plan was tried succeeded in closing 
1,468 house-wiring contracts in the 46 
days. The total ——- of these 
cities is 327,000. oO special terms ot 
payment were offered other than what 
the contractors were willing to allow 
in the ordinary course of their busi- 
ness. Many of the contracts called for 
far more costly installations than were 
offered in the “standard propositions,” 
and in these cases, of course, the com- 
pany was not called upon to pay the 
profit on the job. 

The average cost to the companies, 
per contract, including cost of adver- 
tising, cost otf soliciting and contrac- 
tor’s profit, was $4.83. 

In some of the smaller cities the full- 
page ad did not draw so well. I am 
inclined to think that, in these smaller 
places, say, from 25,000 population 
down, the repeated use of special copy 
in the regular space would have pro- 
duced equal if not better returns. 

In cities of medium size it is not 
always easy to trace results to ad 
vertising covering electric signs, win- 
dow lighting and store lighting, but 
when merchants comment to our solici- 
tors on the central station copy and 
then imitate the style and character, 
we know that our ads are being read by 
the merchants, and are making an im- 
pression which paves the way for the 
salesman. 

At one time I considered money 
spent on advertising electric power 
thrown away. I have changed this 
view entirely. There is a kind of pow- 
er advertising that produces results, it 
there is any market for additional pow- 
er business at all, and that kind of 
copy is nothing more nor less than 
good, old-fashioned, bona-fide. s‘gned 
testimonials. We are co-operating ef 
fectively with our sales force in this 
manner, and the power load at nearly 
all of our properties is showing a re- 
markable impetus. 

Our effort is to make every possible 
power user in a community think of 
motor drive whenever the subject of 
power enters his mind at all. Sooner or 
later we know he is bound to give the 
question serious attention. 

The returns from central station ad 
vertising should not be measured by 
the same standards as the returns from 
the publicity efforts of retail mer- 
chants. Where the one leads to a sale, 
the other creates a customer. One 
customer to a central station is worth 
many sales of gloves, stockings, shoes 
or handkerchiefs by the merchant. Th‘s 
idea is properly extended to the placing 
of appliances, since the use of an elec- 
tric flatiron or a toaster or motor means 
additional service sold for months and 
years to come. 

There are few lines of retail business 
to-day wherein intelligent, persistent 
advertising can do more than for the 
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central station industry. It has been 
only within a few years that the word 
itelligent could be applied truthfully 
to any central station publicity, and 
even now most electric sales copy lacks 
either adult thought or human interest, 
usually both. A great deal of it is 
over the heads of the readers, an 
lot more of it is as dull as ditch 
water. It doesn’t tell anything of any 
importance to anyone over and above 
what he already knows. It fails to 
catch and rivet the reader’s attention 
on some one feature of the busincss 
that will appeal to his logic, and coax 
him to become interested in spite of 
his will. 

The central station business does not 
lack variety of topic for the skilled 
copy writer. Advertising writing, how- 
ever, is not learned in a day. It can’t 
be imparted over night to the most 
brain-endowed. Big central stations 
ought to hire the best talent procurabie; 
little central stations should pool their 
interests and employ jointly some man 
or agency who can make their new 
paper advertising so attractive that nine 
out of every ten readers will see t. 
read it and eventually climb into the 
central station band wagon. 


Ss 
WALTER A. JOHNSON, NEW JOHN 
LANE COMPANY MANAGER 





Walter A. Johnson, who has been 
manager of the International Studio 
has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the John Lane 
Company, New York. 

After a young woman employee, not 
long since, succeeded in misappropriat 
ing $19,000 of the company's funds, 
John Lane himself came from London 


organization. Last Monday every ad 
ministrative head in the company re- 
signed, leaving a string of vacancies 
 —? Mr. Lane proceeded at once to 
fill. 

The men who resigned are Rutger B. 
Jewett,. vice-president and _ director; 
Benjamin F. Maupin, director and 
treasurer; and David Lloyd, editor of 
the International Studio. 

The John Lane Company was estab 
lished here fourteen years ago, to rep- 
resent the Bodley Head of London. 





or 
C. N. GREIG GOES TO LORD & 


- THOMAS 





Carlisle N. Greig, of the Street Rail 
ways Advertising Company, of New 
York, will join the Lord & Thomas 
Agency, in Chicago, about July 1. 





+o 

Flint McNaughton, until recently 
with the Cahill-Igoe advertising servic 
of Chicago, and formerly with the 
White Company, Cleveland, is now 
connected with the Matthews, Kaye, 
Mann Company, of Detroit. 





Richard H. Waldo, of Good House- 
keeping, addressed the Toronto Ad 
Club, June 8, on “Advertising, the 
Democracy of Commerce.” 
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The Mahin Advertising Company 
Believes In Advertising Itself 


We knowthat when we can invest the advertising 
appropriations of our customers successfully we can 
do the same thing for ourselves. 

The first of this year we outlined an advertising 
C2 —— to exploit our service. This campaign 

s being conducted on a p———— —— 

e fo owing letter _Was written in 
aan basis in such answer to an inquiry received by the W. G. 


> H ) J. Co. asking their opinion of Mahin Service. 
Ve a 
a Agazines s arper S, The Welch Grape Juice Co. 




















Scribner’s, Century, Westfield, N. Y. 
f ’ ' . MARCH 2, 1911 
\\ orld 5 W ork, and in This morning we received a letter from our 


P rl n t e r’s I n k a n d oth e r southern representative, Mr. A. J. Phillips. 


Z ee > Mr. Phillips is the oldest representative 
ivy that we have, both in age and in years of 
adv ertising journals. service for us. We have no representative 
. ,a_ |inwhom we have more confidence or whose 

So far t his year we h AVE ideas are of more value to us. At one time 


secured more high grade accounts | histerritory included the entire South, from 
ah Virginia to Florida and west to Arkansas and 
than during any full year hereto- | Texas. In his letter he says : 
fore One reason for this is that “The last issue of The Soda Fountain has 
wii: a telling advertisement for Welch s on the 
we have made good on the large Jiast cover. I noticed a few days agoa very 
. 4 . striking advertisement in the February 
quantity of business secured and number of Scribner's Magazine. Also the 
handled in 1910 general tone of the advertising is a decided 
4 improvement on previous years.”” 
Our customers recommend us | We think we have done some 
oe and enthusiastically. The Few years We think there is eome- 
tte H ' thing about our present advertising 
etter herewith is one of the many that is getting Welch’s Grape Juice 
we have on file. It is a better closer - the consumer, and is creat- 
Pp henees for the Mahin |iikners. “Our February sales show 
rerticl an increase of over per cent. 
Advertising ompany than we compared with February, 1910. 
could write ourselves. While the Mahin Advertising Com- 
, pany are not entirely to “blame’”’ for 
It tells how we are putting the this, we think they are entitled to 
buying impulse into advertising, how |*"""‘r,. weLCH GRAPE JUICE Co. 
we are influencing the consumer 
direct, and impressing and securing the co-operation of the dealer 
and of the advertiser’s salesmen who call on him—how we are 
making advertising and selling a simultaneous achievement. That 
is what Mahin Service does; we will be glad to demonstrate to 


you in your office or ours what our service is. 











Write, wire or phone us and make an appointment in your office or ours. 


& Mahin Advertising Company 


JOHN LEE MAHIN, President WM.H. RANKIN, Vice-President H.A.GROTH, Secretary 


800-850 American Trust Building 76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine, Farm Paper, Trade Paper, Street Car and Outdoor Advertising 
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WHY CHANGE OF COPY 
UUGHT TO BE FRE- 
QUENT 


ADVERSE ARGUMENT BASED ON FEAR 
— ANALYSIS SHOWS DIFFERENT 
CLASSES OF BUYERS AND EACH OF 
THESE DEMANDS A DIFFERENT AP- 
PEAL—-FROM ADDRESS TO BUFFALO 
ADVERTISING CLUB 


By Carl J. Balliett, 
Advertising Manager of Foster-Milburn 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The only argument that can be 
consistently advanced in favor of 
repeating the same copy over and 
over is based upon fear. 

Having worked up an advertise- 
ment that brought returns, paid 
bigger than any other previously 
run, or just simply paid, being the 
first advertisement that was ever 
run, the advertiser kept on run- 
ning it because he did not want to 
take a chance. 

That is a near-sighted policy. 
If you have an article that is at 
all adapted to general consumption 
or use, it must appeal to many dif- 
ferent kinds of people. It must 
also be adapted to more than one 
purpose, or it must be of use un- 
der many different conditions. If 
this is not so, it cannot be a big 
seller, 

The advertiser must first analyze 
the usefulness of his product, 
itemize its different adaptabilities, 
itemize the conditions under which 
it can be useful. Having done 
this, he can then divide his buy- 
ing public into a number of great 
classes. 

It will soon be apparent that no 
one advertisement can he written 
to occupy a reasonable amount of 
space which can present the sub- 
ject so as to appeal to all these 
different classes of buyers. And 
if large space is taken and the 
subject dealt with exhaustively it 
means small type and too much 
reading matter, so that the adver- 
tisement will fail of its purpose. 

The thoughtful advertiser will, 
therefore, prepare a series of ad- 
vertisements, preferably of uni- 
form size and make-up, display- 
ing the name, slogan and trade- 
mark always in the same fashion, 


but making each advertisement ap- 
peal in turn to one large buying 
class. These advertisements he 
will alternate at stated intervals 
until the whole series has been run 
through and then repeat. 

The advertisements can be re- 
written from time to time with 
new illustrations. In fact, through 
change, a constant improvement 
is likely to be effected. Expiri- 
ence is the best teacher atter 
all, and the advertiser who is 
afraid to vary his attack, is lixe- 
ly to miss a point that may be 
vital to the growth of his busi- 
ness. 

Another thing, an advertise- 
ment which is successful to-day 
may be unsuccessful a year from 
to-day because of changed con- 
ditions. I call to mind a dis- 
tribution, which was made in New 
York and Philadelphia, of a little 
booklet advertising a brand of 
medicinal effervescent salts. ‘This 
distribution was a great success. 

The advertiser started a dis- 
tribution of the same booklet a 
year later, but the sales did not 
follow as before, and the distri- 
bution was suspended half-done. 
No doubt he is now giving the 
problem the study it should have 
had before he attempted the sec- 
ond distribution. 

SS ee 
WESTERN GOL F STUNTS 

Gilbert T. Hodges won the honors of 
the first monthly tournament of the 
season of the Western Advertising 
Golfers’ Association, at the Skokie 
Country Club, Chicago, May 23, by de- 
feating W. J. McDonald in the nine- 
hole final, 2 up and 1 to play. In the 
consolation first flight J. R. Griffitts, of 
La Grange, won from E. P. Cockrell, 
of Windsor, by the same margin. ‘The 
event attracted sixty players. ; 

Lee Maxwell won the playoff of a 
tie for the low qualifying score medal 
from C. H. Farley, each having regis- 
tered 39. Other winners in the suc 
ge flights were Don Parker, J. J. 
Hall, C. A. Carlisle, A. C. Ham mers: 
fahr, Guy Osborn and R. E. Ward 


es 


FIGHT MAIL-ORDER FIRMS 


In Ohio, Ill, steps have been taken 
toward merging the business of all 
local merchants into one $400,000 stock 
company to combat the competition oi 
mail-order houses. 

Consolidation of credit and concen- 
tration in buying power is expecte i to 
effect great economies. 
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Research 
ny has developed that New York has 


\W YORK OFFICE 


inted United States 
r S. H. Benson, Ltd., 
Mr. Hampton 


razine. 


SIX-POINT LEAGUE ELECTS OF- 


FICERS 


e annual election of the Six-Point 
gue was held at the offices of Verree 
Conklin, Brunswick Building, on 
Inesday, June 7. A large and en- 
siastic attendance was present, and 
following officers were elected for 
ensuing year: 
resident, Adrian M. Knox; vice- 
dent, Charles H. Eddy; treasurer, 
wg Northrup; secretary, Dan A 
Ole 
ecutive Committee: I. A. Klein, 
les Seested, Thomas E. Conklin, 
rt Tomes, F. St. John Richards, 
. Williams, H. E. Crall. 
a unanimous vote it was decided 
in up with the Associated Adver- 
Clubs of America, and attend the 
vaslen in Boston during the first 
in August in a body. ft is proba- 
hat a special boat will be chartered 
ke care of the members of the Six- 
t League and their wives and 
ds who will take the Boston trip. 
a 





TEST TO ADVERTISE EXPO. 
SITION 
ngs of the soil, including the 


ze Ode to Irrigation and Songs” 
ared to the people of the several 
s are to be rendered daily by a 
il organization at the American 
and Irrigation Exposition to be 


i at Madison Square Garden, New 


November 8 to 12. 
among the records at AI.- 


iccepted state song. 

secure the words of a 
r which will stir the patriotism of 
nine millions of people in the state 


New York” (not to mention the at- 


a yo percent- 
of them), A. E. Stilwell, president 
the American Land and Irrigation 
sition, offers a prize of $100. 
> verses winning the prize will be 
to music and will be sung daily by 
horus throughout the term of the 
sition. 
——_+or- 


lance of 


FOR BENSON 
D. Hampton, who has had a good 
y years of experience in the agency 
ess in this country, has been ap- 
representative 
of London. 
spent about a year 
studying the conditions and 
ids of distribution in England, and 
eat deal of this time was devoted 
nvestigating the opportunities Amer- 
manufacturers have for entering 
English market. 
e S. H. Benson Agency is one of 
Idest and largest agencies in Eu- 
The new office will be at 50 
24th street, New York City. 


——_—_+o+—_______ 
the double-page advertisement of 
1merican Sunday (Monthly) Maga- 
in the issue of June 8. incorrect 
es were quoted for the New York 

tate circulation of a leading weekly 
The figure should have been 
7 instead of 141,079 as quoted in 
idvertisement. 
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PROPER USE OF THE WORD 
“FREE” 

A MIGHTY GOOD WORD THAT HAS 
FALLEN INTO BAD COMPANY— 
SHOULD BE HELD TO ITS REAL 
MEANING—EXPERIENCE IN ADVER- 
TISING A FOUNTAIN PEN 





By George S. Parker, 
President, Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

Coming in contact with the pub- 
lic as I have for the last few 
years in an advertising way has 
caused me to revise somew hat my 
opinion in regard to the use of 
the word “free.” I have come to 
the conclusion that there are a 
great many people who would be 
attracted to the advertisement by 
the word “free” who otherwise 
would not deign to notice it. I 
do not mean to say that these peo- 
ple are the best class of readers, 
but at the same time, the money 
that they have to spend will buy 
just as many groceries or dry 
goods as that belonging to the 
millionaire or to some esthetic lit- 

erary man. 

I do not by this mean that the 
word “free” should be used in 
a misleading way. Some manu- 
facturers ask the interested reader 
who desires to see his catalogue 
to send a stamp to pay for the 
postage. Another one perhaps 
wants more than this, to help pay 
for packing, wrapping, etc. Then 
there are others who are only too 
glad to get a good piece of adver- 
tising literature into the hands of 
the prospective buyer and send it 
transportation charges prepaid, or 
in other words—“free.” 

In some of the advertising I 
have done in the past, I have of- 
fered a free trial of a Parker Pen 
and I have attracted a great many 
people to try a Parker Pen who 
otherwise would not have done 
so. This proposition was to give 
the reader an opportunity of try- 
ing the pen for a period of ten 
days, using it as a fountain pen 
should be used, and if he did not 
find it all the manufacturer 
claimed it to be, he could then re- 
turn it to the dealer within the 
ten-day period and the deposit 


he had made upon the pen would 
be refunded. I can see no pos:i- 
ble harm or objection in any way 
to the use of the word “free” in a 
proposition of this character. 

In my opinion, however, misuse 
of the word “free” has been made 
by what might be termed “shystcr 
advertising.” A man, for instance 
who is looking for agents at j 
who words his advertisement in a 
blind way without letting the 
reader know exactly what he has 
to offer or what his proposition is 
but leads the reader to suppose hi 
is going to get something for 
nothing and that it is a sort of a 
gamble as to what that something 
would be, is, in my opinion, bring- 
ing dishonor upon the word “free.” 
Of course an advertisement so 
worded will undoubtedly draw a 
certain class of readers, otherwise 
the use of the word “free” would 
not be continued. 

In my opinion, the word “free” 
should be used only in an adver- 
tisement which explains what is 
to be furnished “free” and enough 
descriptive matter in regard to the 
article or proposition so the per- 
son who reads the advertisement 
will understand it and know ex- 
actly what he is getting. 

An advertisement that offers in 
large type “Free Catalogue” and 
then tells what the catalogue is 
descriptive of is, in my opinion, 
perfectly legitimate. The ten days’ 
free trial as applied to a fountain 
pen is, in my opinion, perfectly 
legitimate. The thirty days’ free 
trial to an Auto-Strop Razor is, in 
my opinion, equally proper and is 
certainly not misleading for the 
manufacturers in either case make 
good. 

onpenennsilpialigiesasenvean 


PROTEST “FRIARS’” POSTER 


Prominent Chicago Catholics protest 
ed the way the Friars’ Club of New 
York advertised its ‘‘Friars’ Frolic,’ 
when given in Chicago. The posters 
pictured a friar dancing with a chorus 
girl. The Friars have many advertis 
ing men as members. 

PEG Serene 


HOUSTON IN A. A. C. A. 


The Houston (Tex.) Adcraft Club at 
a recent meeting, was formally accepte: 
into the Associated Advertising Clu! 
of America, by S. C. Dobbs, preside: 
of the national bodv. 
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Who Reads The 


Scientific American ? 


We have just finished an exhaustive can- 
vass in order to find out just the class of people 
who read the Scientific American—their 
wealth, standing, and purchasing ability. 

In each city the names of the paid-in- 
advance subscribers were given the Tax Asses- 
sor who checked off those paying taxes and 
the amount on which each individual was as- 
sessed. 

The digested report covers forty-six 
cities. The astonishing average assessment 
per subscriber is $32,027. Sixty per cent. of 
the subscribers in each city pay taxes. 


The complete original documents are on 
file and subject to examination. 

Let us seriously consider whether adver- 
tising value is something to be counted or 
something to be weighed. 


It is just this—If you go by tonnage, you will put the 
Scientific American on your list. 


KIQe avin 











Munn & Co. 

31 Broadway 
New York 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg. 
Chicago. IL. 
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GETTING GOOD COPY PAST 
THE POWERS THAT BE 





ADVERTISING MAN OFTEN OBLIGED TO 
SUBMIT HIS STUFF TO MEN WHO 
DON'T KNOW ENOUGH ABOUT AD- 
VERTISING TO LAST OVER SUNDAY— 
FOR REAL INTERFERENCE CONSIDER 
THE DEPARTMENT STORE 





By Charles C. Casey. 

The new advertising manager of 
a big department store was em- 
ployed because he had proved his 
ideas successful in another store. 

But from the first day he had a 
continuous fight to use his knowl- 
edge. 

Every department buyer clam- 
ored for big headlines and big il- 
lustrations—illustrations that no 
newspaper would dare print out- 
side its department-store advertis- 
ing columns. 

The more aggressive buyers had 
been getting big display, large 
type, large illustrations. The for- 
mer advertising man had made 
things easy for himself by com- 
promising on what they wished. 

But the new man knew that his 
reputation, his future in the pro- 
fession, depended upon his making 
the store’s advertising successful, 
even against the protests of the 
buyers. 

He was a big man in diplomacy 
and tact. and spent some hours of 
his personal time planning a way 
to get through the fighting line. 

It was not easy. None of the 
buyers understood advertising. 
But he also understood and liked 
merchandising. Department store 
advertising, he said, is really mer- 
chandising. 

So he worked out a special one- 
day sale that would affect the en- 
tire store. Every department was 
to have a part. 

His secret purpose was to make 
it necessary to advertise so many 
items that he would have to use 
small type. When finished the 
whole page ad was a mass of 
human-interest items arranged by 
floors and departments. 

Any other kind of effort to put 
over a no-illustration, small-type 
ad would have precipitated a riot. 
but he shoved the full page of 


fine print through to the printer 
a month after he went to work. 

Every department head and 
about everybody else from the 
head of the firm to the office boy, 
condemned the ad in the proo’. 
3ut he had put the sale to the 
point where it had to be adver- 
tised. 

There was no space to adver- 
tise it right except with the fine 
print. Also he assured them that 
the society news and the sport 
page, both in fine print, are read 

The ad appeared in the after- 
noon papers. Next morning de- 
partment buyers could be seen 
standing about the store in little 
groups, shaking their heads. 


The verdict was plain. “No- 


body would read all that fine 
print. The sale would be a fail- 
ure.” 


3ut later in the day, with the 
crowds getting bigger and bigger. 
most of the department heads 
drifted back to their departments 
and remained there. 

About three o’clock in the after- 
noon one of the most aggressive 
of the department managers, who 
had fought the ad to the head of 
the house, went to the advertising 
manager and extended his hand. 

“There have been more people 
in the store to-day,” he said, 
meekly, “than on any day during 
the Christmas holidays.!” 

People had read the ad! 
print had not killed it! 

The advertising manager had 
won the chance to use his knowl- 
edge, by using his head. 

Now he is the advertising, 
merchandising and __business-pol- 
icy adviser of the big store. 

‘Knowing the real principles of 
advertising and being able to put 
them into effect are two different 
propositions. 

The man who does not know 
how to make advertising hunt for 
the eyes and interest of readers 
is seldom fortunate enough to be 
able to work for a man or a firm 
agreeing with his ideas. 

There is a big Western jewelry 
house which has had five or six 
advertising managers in about 
two years. 

The copy must pass a member 
of the firm who knows nothing 


Fine 
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As a part of our 
service to advertisers 
we perform all the func- 


tionsofanadvertising“ 4gent.” 
But, in a larger 


sense, we prefer not 


to be classed as an adver- 
tising ‘‘Agency.”’ 


Because — 


We are not mere 
‘‘copy writers.’’ We 
are planners and compilers 


campaigns. 


Weare not “order | 


fillers.’’ We are 


space buyers with a repu- 
tation among publishers that 
is decidedly an asset. 








Advertising “Agency ” or 
Advertising “Institution”? 


Weare not adver- 
tising ‘‘guessers.”’ 
Our service is founded on 
merchandising principles— 
gleaned from experiences in 
the actual sale and promotion 
of goods. 


Weare not “space 
brokers.’’ We are 


purchasing agents for 
clients who want the biggest 
dollar’s worth all the time. 


This is an “‘insti-- 


of merchandising- advertising | 


tution’’ —an organi- 
zation of business men 
— schooled in all those 
modern methods which 
contribute to the sale of 
merchandise and the es- 
tablishment of good will. 


Nichols-Finn 


Advertising Company 


Fourteenth Floor Kesner Building 
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about the real principles of ad- 
vertising—but thinks he does. 

Only copy with 36- and 48- 
point heads, and well “displayed” 
reading matter, can “get by” him. 

Only heavy type, like Gothic, 
satisfies his soul or pleases his 
eye. Gothic for jewelry! Ye 
gods! 

And that is not an unusual ex- 
ample. There are a hundred sam- 
ples of ads displayed with a paint 
brush instead of a pen, in any 
number of any general magazine. 

Any ad man who has studied 
the real principles of advertising 
knows that it is impossible for an 
ad to really pull, to hunt for the 
eyes and interest of readers, un- 
less its display is concentrated. 

They also know that magazines 
are read within arm’s reach of 
most readers; that most people 
who buy magazines and news- 
papers can read type under 10- 
point in size. 

The man who cannot read 
8-point type is not going to buy 
either a newspaper or a maga- 
zine—he knows it is all in that 
size and smaller, except the head- 
lines and advertisements. 

Yet most of the advertising we 
see has at least one or two “dis- 
play” lines in “poster” type. 

Some ads can be read as well 
across the street as they are read 
in the magazines. 

The average business man, the 
average advertiser, knows almost 
as little about advertising as he 
knows about law or medicine. 
3ut—well, you cannot make him 
believe it. 

Business men usually are un- 
willing, it seems, to admit that 
any advertising man can make an 

advertising campaign a_ success 
without being held in check by 
the advertiser. 

A business man often declares 
that the trained advertising man 
has too many fine theories about 
business. 

They seem to think that if the 
advertising man had his way he 
would go so far in carrying out 
his ideas as to ruin the business. 

Is it true? Or is it just lack 
of knowledge on the part of the 
advertiser as to what constitutes 
good advertising? 


Or is it lack of diplomatic “en- 
gineering” on the part of the ad- 
vertising man? 

Half the money spent last vear 
would have done more real ad- 
vertising if all the copy had been 
written by the best copy writers 
as they really think it ought to b 
written. 

Very little of the copy that is 
used is prepared by men who 
really know and who have (ull 
sway. And it is that little por- 
tion of the copy we see that is 
most successful. 

_ Nearly all copy has to pass the 
inquiring eyes of an_ untrained 
man before it receives the O.Kk 

Many good admen who know 
how to write real copy, with pull 
in it, are writing poor copy be- 
cause they know it is the only 
kind that can get past the man 
who pays the bill. 

But that is poor policy. The 
bad copy fails. The advertiser 
blames the man who wrote it. 
But the writer cannot put the 
blame where it belongs! 

Writers ought to know how to 
protect themselves by getting the 
best copy through the line of ig- 
norance they sometimes have to 
work against. 

They ought to be able and ¢ 
lomatic enough to “engineer” ‘a 
selling plan that will convince 
as the department store adman did 

The man who allows himself to) 
write copy only to get past the) 
man who wields the pen tha 
signs salary checks—the man “wi 
allows himself to write poor copy} 
because it pleases an untrained 
boss—usually gets what is com-| 
ing to him eventually. 

It is no easy matter to do any-} 
thing with the advertiser who set: 4} 
his foot down and says “use big 
type,” “emphasize this, and that, 
and that,” “make it bigger and 
more striking than the other fel- 
low’s ad.” 

It is no easier to get a chance 
from the men who refuse to lis 
ten to or believe what you te! 
them. 

But whether the man who pay 
for knowledge uses that knowl 
edge or not, he often blames his 
advertising failure on the man he 
pays to write it. 
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“‘Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation’’ 





TREMENDOUS 


ADVERTISING GAINS 


CONTINUE 


THE LOS ANGELES EXAMINER continues to show most remarkable 
growth in advertising patronage, as indicated by its advertising gain in 


May, 1911, Over May, 1910, 


which is 


177.60 Columns 


Again the Los Angeles Examiner is the ONLY morning Newspaper in 
Los Angeles that does not show a LOSS in advertising, as compared 
with the same month last year. 


The First Five Months of 1911 over 1910 


Show most clearly that advertisers realize that “Circulation Brings Results.” 
_THE LOS ANGELES EXAMINER made the following gains in adver- 
tising published during the five months of the year of 1911, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1910: 





Local Foreign Total Total 

Display. Display. Classified. Inches. Columns, 

SS ere *3(3 1,042 4,777 5,516 275.80 
OS ee ee 2,809 289 4,044 7,142 357.10 
ae 4,682 1,099 4,224 10,005 500.25 
ARS 3,871 1,347 4,293 9,511 475.55 
MD kb csseveseavawen 1,882 661 1,009 3,552 177.60 
Total Gains...... 12,941 4,438 18,347 35,726 1,786.30 


*Loss. 
These gains are especially notable because the Los Angeles Examiner 





not only made the largest gain of any Los Angeles newspaper during 





this period, but it was the ONLY morning newspaper in Los Angeles 
that does not show a LOSS in display advertising each of the first five 








months of 1911, compared with the same period of 1910. 





Mr. Advertiser, do you not realize that the reading public of the Great 
Southwest knows that THE LOS ANGE LES EXAMINER stands for all 
that is best in this community, and that this public reposes complete con- 
fidence in its favorite newspaper? 

The circulation of the Los Angeles Sunday Examiner is larger by 
many thousands of copies than that of all the other Los Angeles Sunday 
papers combined. 








The Daily average circulation of the Los Angeles Examiner is larger 
than that of any other Los Angeles paper and exceeds that of its near- 
est competitor by more than 5000 copies. 











And more than 95 per cent of this circulation is delivered into homes in 
Los Angeles and within easy reach by trolley of Los Angeles. 


That’s Why It Pays to Advertise 
In The Los Angeles Examiner 


Sunday Circulation More Than 110,000 


Eastern _Reprennttive 
D. Hunton 
Sion p Pat Bldg., 
New York. 


Western Representative 
W. H. Witson ° 
1409 Security Bldg., 
Chicago. 


M. F, IHMSEN 
General Manager 
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Some White-Hot Facts from 
The Pacific Monthly Forge 


One of the first questions asked by an advertiser is concerning the charact«: of 
the magazine in which his aGvertising is to be placed. 

Another equally important question is: “Is your magazine standing still or g 
ahead? 

For the benefit of advertisers and prospective adverti we give here 


facts which will help them to decide whether THE P AC IF IC MONTHLA 
medium which they can use to advantage. 

The larger part of the circulation of THE PACIFIC MONTHLY has 
secured by solicitors or through subscription agencies. That the magazine 
ahead is proven by the fact that every month in 1910, with one exception, sh 
heavy increase in the number of subscriptions received for the corresponding 1 
of 1909. The following are the exact figures of the receipt of new subscript 
for the past six months: 








PN ED Sinn ccksheenswewus dada chased 3,998 
SR OU os ccs sbeebs kveele slacawesdsee 7,215 
ie. | Ee eRe eee gem | 
PIN MLD. Gecbsentueesaskavaewa sense - 2,111 
RC OER a sicko hacceacen esr ub eat shosaeee 2,564 
| ee rer Pre rr err rr ere ety rey 2,049 


Making a total of 23,354, a very satisfactory addition to our list of regular sub- 
scribers. 


Analyzing a Month’s Subscription Receipts 


Analyzing one month, some interesting tacts are brought out. During the mo 
of January, 1911, 1,150 subscriptions were received through individual orders, or 21 
per cent. 

788 subscriptions were received through clubbing arrangements with magazines, 
or 15 per cent. 

3,041 subscriptions were received through orders from subscription agencies, 
56 per cent. 

488 subscriptions were received througi agents and other wv iy ing making 8 | 
cent, making a total receipt of subscriptions for January of 5,417. 

The expirations for Jenuary were 1,872, making an actual gain for the m 
of 3,545. Of these expirations, however, 1,074, or 57 per cent, renewed or 
before February 1. 

The above figures apply only to direct subscriptions, and do not include increased 
orders through news companies. 

A careful analysis of the subscription list shows that 67 per cent of all our s 
scribers are in the country districts. 

12 per cent are in cities of 50,000 or over. 

11 per cent are in-cities of 25,000 and over, and 10 per cent in cities of 10,000 
or over. 

When it is considered that the. circulation of THE PACIFIC MONTHLY i 
an extent, a sectional circulation, that is, largely concentrated in the territory st 
of the Rocky Mountains, it is not surprising that 67 per cent are mailed 
smaller postoffiices and country districts. 

During the year just past 434,507 pieces of circular matter have been set 
by the Circulation Department in soliciting subscriptions. This, of course, 
addition to advertising carried in over 1,200 Middle Western and Western. 
papers and country papers, as well as pages published in many of the 
magazines. 
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“Printers’ Ink” Record Mighty Interesting Reading 


the standpoint of advertising THE PACIFIC MONTHLY has also mede 
d progress. Printers’ Ink for April 13 gives a very interesting four-year 
of April advertising for all of the larger magazines. This record shows 
the fifteen leading magazines, only six have made a gain in advertising in 
1911, over April, 1910. These six are in the order of their percentage of 
s fcllows: 
Review of Reviews, with a gain of 23 per cent. 
Pacific Monthly, with a gain of 18 per cent. 
Cosmopolitan, with a gain of 6 per cent. 
Everybody’s, with a gain of 3% per cent. 
Sunset, with a gain of 3 per cent. 
McClure’s, with a gain of 1 per cent. 
magazines showing loss of advertising in April, 1911, are: Munsey, 25 per 
\merican, 8 per cent; World’s Work, 9 per cent; Scribner’s, 31 per cent; 
ry, 14 per cent; Harper's, 7 per cent; Hampton’s, 31 per cent; Success, 7 
nt and Red Book, 27 per cent. 
rag ye ee are also interesting as showing the growth of THE 
FIC MONTH The larger part of the National advertising originates in 
stern field. During the year 1910 THE PACIFIC MONTHLY carried 60614 
and 17 lines of National advertising. Its nearest Coast competitor carricd 
pages and 1 line. 
i909 THE PACIFIC MONTHLY carried 62034 pages and 5 lines, while its 


st Coast competitor carried 398}¢ pages and 16 lines. 


1908 THE PACIFIC MONTHLY carried 419 pages and 25 lines, while its 


st Coast competitor carried 240 pages and 5 lines. 


ng the year just past THE PACIFIC MONTHLY carried 13,188 lines of 
bile advertising. Its nearest Coast competitor carried 4,088 lines. 

ng the past year THE PACIFIC MONTHLY has carried 7,560 lines of 
instrument advertising, while its nearest Coast competitor carried 2,632 lines, 
above figures show the absolute supremacy of THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 
carrying of National advertising. When it is remembered that many of these 


tisers have renewed year after year, it is a pretty strong tribute to the effcctive- 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY as an advertising medium 
ast census shows a population of 6,890,177 in THE PAC IF IC MONTHLY'S 
California, Washington, Colorado, Oregon, Montana, Utah, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Nevada and Alaska. 
Northwest is growing faster than any other section in the entire Unit-d 
Idaho’s percentage of increase over the census of 1900 is 101.3 per cent. 
ngton’s increase is 120 per cent. California, Oregon, New Mexico, Arizona 
evada all show an increase of over 60 per cent in population. 


ny of the cities show an increase of from one hundred to more than two hun- 
per cent during the past decade. Portland, for example, with a population of 


4, shows an increase of 129.2 per cent over 1900. 


stern manufacturers will find, with the growth of the West and the completion 


Panama Canal, that their trade relations with the West will be closer than 
fore, and that they cannot establish their distribution or prestige too strongly 
soon in the West. 

leadership and influence of THE PACIFIC MONTHLY in the Northwest 

1est oe It is independent, and is taken by the subscribers for its real inter- 

i value. You can cover this territory in no better way than by putting THE 


[FIC MONTHL Y on your list. 
rther information will be wy furnished by applying to the Home Office 


ek, Oregon, or to Mr. A. M. Thornton, Manager Department of the East, 
St. James building, New York City, or to Mr. G. C. Patterson, Manager De- 
nt of the Middle West, 337 Marquette building, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


Portland, Oregon 
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HOW STANDARD OIL EN- 
COURAGED ONE DEALER 


AND DISCOVERED A BRIGHT SELLING 
IDEA—A FORM LETTER FOR EUREKA 
HARNESS OIL WRITTEN AFTFR THE 
DEALER'S FORMULA—ARE NATION- 
AL ADVERTISERS JUSTIFIED IN AS- 
SUMING DEALERS TO BE HOPELESS 
BLOCKHEADS ? 


By S. C. Lambert. 


It is a wise manufacturer who 
accepts a hint from a dealer. 
The Standard Oil Company ac- 
cepted a hint from a dealer and 
it is therefore good logic to say 
that it is a wise manufacturer. 

The Standard Oil Company op- 
erates a “specialty department” 
which markets, among other 
things, a harness oil with the 
trade-marked name “Eureka.” It 
has a regular form letter which it 
sends to lists of names furnished 
by the dealers. 

But up in Northampton, Mass., 
is a firm known as W. L. Chilson, 
harness, trunks and leather goods. 
While it might seem the height 
of presumption for a mere har- 
ness dealer to make suggestions 
on selling to the Standard Oil 
Company, W. L. Chilson did make 
a suggestion to this corporation 
and, what is interesting, it was ac- 
cepted as a desirable piece of en- 
terprise. 

Mr, Chilson looked at the mat- 
ter in this way: “Here | am run- 
ning a a harness shop and the folks 
in this section know me. It is 
now spring, when the townspeo- 
ple and the farmers should have 
their harness oiled. Most people 
imagine that they can better oil 
their own harness. I must there- 
fore show them that I can do i 
for them more advantageously 
than they can themselves. I use 
Eureka oil. The more business | 
can do the more Eureka harness 
oil I shall use and the more profit 
the Standard Oil Company will 
make. But I believe the people 
will be more interested if the let- 
ter comes from me rather than 
from the Standard Oil.” 

So he schemed a form letter 
and submitted it to the specialty 
department of the Standard Oil 









Company for approval. The man 
ager confessed to the dealer tha 
this was a new proposition foi 
him but that he was willing to d 
all he could to co-operate. Th: 
Standard has little vanity. It 
business is to sell goods, in thi 
case Eureka harness oil, and far 
be it from the Standard to put 
away any promise for more sales, 
whether the idea originates in th 
corporation mind or not! 

So the Standard Oil Compan) 
printed 2,000 letters for the Chil 
son Harness Shop, on the Chilson 
stationery, with the Northampton 
address. Note that there is only 
one reference to Eureka and that 
at the bottom. The letter is suffi 
ciently suggestive to justify repro 
duction here: 


W. L. CHILSON 
HARNESS, TRUNKS AND LEATHER GOODS 
NortHAMPTON, Mass., April 6, 1911. 
Dear Sir: 


HARNESS OILING PLANT 
Did you know that we have installe 
an up-to-date harness oiling plant in 
our store? Did you know that we are 
going to wash and oil harness at such 
low prices that you cannot compet« 
with us? 
LOOK OVER THESE PRICES AND GIVE YOUR 
ANSWER 
Single buggy harness, Wash and 
Oil 


eer ee Toc 


Single express harness, 
a ror ree errr $1.00 
Single farm harness, Wash and 
i SSS ES ee ea 1.0: 
Single truck harness, Wash and 


St Beer rr errr rr re 1.25 


Double on harness, Wash 
“1 (Rae eee err rs 1.25 
DOUBLE TEAM HARNESS, 
Wash amd OF... ccsccccsess 1.75 
LET’S FIGURE IT OUT. ONLY TAKES A 
MINUTE 


Buy a gallon of harness oil for 9% 
and then take the forenoon to wa 
and oil the harness. It won’t be dry 
enough to put together until afte 
noon, so you have to stay around t 
finish the job of buckling together 
Now by the time the harness is fi 
ished the day is done. 

LET’S FIGURE AGAIN 

One day’s time, not less than $2 
one gallon of oil, 90c.; total, $2.90 
for a job we would ask you from 75 
to $1.75 to do. Little more to menti: 
How about the greasy suit your wil 
will have to wash next wash day? \\ 
ask again, can you compete with u 
WHY DON’T YOU MAKE YOUR 0 
FURNITURE? 
answer and that is, y 
That is what 
about was 


Only one 
can buy it cheaper. 
are trying to tell you 
and oiling harness. 

WHAT BREAKS THE STITCHES 

Experience shows us_ that the 

who has the most trouble with his ha 


> 
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Proven Value' 


To the National 
Advertiser 


The Question — 


Can you afford to keep out of the 
newspaper showing PROVEN 
VALUE? 

“The newspaper which publishes the 
largest number of classified advertise- 
ments in any city is the newspaper 
which gets nearest the most intimate 
wants of the community, and is a sure 
sign of advertising value in that city.” 
—Exchange. 


The Answer— 


The New York Evening Telegram 
publishes an average of 3,000 Want 
advertisements daily (/arger by 
far than any of its New York City 
contemporaries). It is therefore 
by all rules of advertising logic 
entitled to be first on your list of 
mediums. 


The New York 
Evening 


Telegram 
Herald Square, New York City 
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ness ripping is the man who says, “I 
haven't oiled it since I got it. I know 
it needs oil, but it is such a greasy 
job.” Now, brother, get busy and 
bring in your harness to be washed 
and oiled. Let us show you how we 
can do it well and at such a price. 
CHILSON’S HARNESS SHOP 

WE USE EUREKA HARNESS OIL. 

“But,” some advertiser may 
argue, “this letter is ninety-nine 
parts dealer and only one part 
manufacturer. I want to be 
a represented in all adver- 
tising with the dealer, if I pay for 
that advertising.” 

it is just this senseless egotism 
of the advertiser which a certain 
sales manager recently criticised 
in Printers’ INK. He urged that 
the advertiser should “play up” 
the dealer in copy which he asked 
the latter to pay for in his local 
paper. He contended that the 
dealer naturally disliked to be over- 
shadowed utterly by the manufac- 
turer and asserted that retailers 
would go much further in the way 
of advertising co-operation with 
a manufacturer if they were al- 
lowed to play the major role is 
such promotion work as the man- 
ufacturer did with local consum- 
ers. 

This view seems to be justified, 
particularly where the dealer is 
made an exclusive agent. But 
the form letter quoted above 
proves that even where the goods 
are generally distributed, the 
dealer may still advertise them 
profitably and still not be entirely 
obliterated. 

The Chilson- Standard Oil inci- 
dent is generally suggestive. Na- 
tional advertisers show no lack 
of desire to secure dealer co- 
operation, but many of them as- 
sume that the dealer has no good 
ideas of his own and patroniz- 
ingly ship him copy or mats for 
local advertising, disdaining to in- 
vite him to take a constructive 
share in the work. 

This partly explains why the 
back yards of retailers are full of 
manufacturers’ advertising litera- 
ture. The dealer has an individ- 
uality as distinct as that of the 
national advertiser. He would 


not be human if he did not resent 
being made the mere tool in- 
stead of the equal partner of the 
manufacturer. 
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Furthermore, were = nan- 
ufacturers to assume that :ctail- 
ers had selling brains, od ight 
be gratified, as doubtless w-s the 
Standard Oil Company, to dis- 
cover occasionally among retail- 
ers a bright idea, capable o: gen- 
eral adoption in their na onal 
campaigns. 

——— +0» 
STILL SAFE TO LIE IN CLA! NING 
CURATIVENESS 





Drugs may be labeled as cur f 
man and yet be absolutely ineffect f 
that purpose, without violating t Na 
tional Pure Food and Drugs act, accord 
ing to a decision rendered recent! 


ya 

majority of the Supreme Court the 
United States in the case of Dr. .\. 0 
Johnson. i 
Johnson was indicted in the | ral 
courts of Missouri in 1909 on a rge 
of having violated the Pure Fo and 
Drugs act of 1906. It was allege’ shat 


Johnson, doing business under the e 
of a company, shipped from one state 
to an other certain articles designated as 


cancerine tablets,” etc.. the labels upon 
which were false and misleading in that 
they implied that the articles would cure 


and were effective in eeanais about the 
cure of cancer. It was alleged in the 
indictment that this stubewent Ww un- 
true end the articles were worthless and 
ineffective for such purposes. 

The indictment was quashed on the 
ground that the Pure Food and Drugs 
act was restricted to prevention of mi 
statements about the ingredients of 
drugs, and did not include the preven- 
tion of misstatements apout the curative 
properties of medicines. The Govern 
ment appealed to the Supreme Court 
It was the first case to come to the 
court under the drug section of the act 








In the arguments before the Su ne 
Court, the Government admitted t! hat ¢ the 
construction it put upon the law would 


probably break up the patent medicine 
bashones in this country. 
On behalf of Dr. Johnson, it was 








contended that if the Government's 
view prevailed every physician yuld 
become a criminal if he prescribed 

a patient in another state and made any 
suggestion as to the efficacy of his pre- 


scription. 

It was stated also that the “biggest 
trust in the United States, the Med l 
Trust, dominat ed by the so-called regu- 
lar physicians,” would be delighted if 
the patent medicine concerns were put 
out of business by this case. 


«6 





CLEVELAND A. C. TOPICS 


The last topical meeting of t! 
son held by the Cleveland Adve 
Club June 7 was addressed by 
Louis Wolsey on “The Adverti 
Preacher,” and Professor James 
Cutler, of Western Reserve Uni 
on “A Sane Fourth of July.” 


———+- 2-9 ————— 
Maclay & Mullally Brothers, general 
advertising agents, vew Tor} 
been recognized by the Quoin C! 
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“1! Collier’s 
PY wants a man 


fr to solicit advertising in New 
- York City. We should like to 
talk to men of creative brain 
“ge power and trained minds. 


ciate We want a man who can get at 
“That the heart of a question quickly. 
it the He doesn’t need to bring a 
sand record of filling space. That 

. takes care of itself if the right 
sof qualities are present. 


Court If you aren’t personally inter- 
preme ested, can you recommend a 
‘eine man not over 30 who has dis- 
. tinguished himself in editorial 
fo or reportorial work on a news- 
paper? Perhaps the man 
cdl whose name occurs to you is 
e.put a young lawyer or engineer. 


J. G. BERRIEN 
.. 416 W. 13th Street 
crsity, New York 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 
LOCAL DAILIES 


have great power in the moving of 
merchandise of all descriptions. They 
are papers of character, possessing in 
a great degree the esteem and conf:- 


dence of their readers. 


These local dailies every day prove their worth to 
the local merchants as is instanced by the great 
volume of local advertising. 


These papers can do much for you in marketing 
your product whether a food product, a household 
medicine, wearing apparel or a luxury. 


New Englanders have the money to buy what they 
want and the profitable way to reach them is through 
the New England local daily newspapers. 


Ten Good Local Dailies in Ten Good Cities: 


New Bedford ‘recat? Burlington, Vt., Free Press 
Salem, Mass., News New Haven, Ct., Register 
Lynn, Mass., Item W aterbury,Ct., Republican 
Springheld, Mass., Union Meriden, Ct., Record 
Worcester, Mass., Gazette Portland, Me., Express 
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ADVERTISERS’ RIGHT TO 
KNOW CHARACTER OF 





CIRCULATION 
HIGH TIME CIRCULATION IS BOUGHT 
STRICTLY ON A QUALITY BASIS— 
RIG TIGURES CEASE TO MEAN ANY- 
THING UNLESS QUALITY IS THERE 


\LYSIS OF CIRCULATION IS 
THE ADVERTISERS’ RIGHT 





By Tim Thrift, 
_ sing Manager, American Multi- 
Sales Company, and Chair- 
n of the Committee on Cir- 


ilation Rates, A. N. A. M. 
What details should the pub- 
lisher give as to the character of 


his subscribers? 

The time has passed when the 
fact tat a publication has a large 
subscription list means much. 

The advertising manager of to- 
day who knows his business is 
not content with mere quantity. 


He is interested in quality; who | 
take the publication; what buying | 


power they represent; their voca- 
tions; their intelligence : their en- 
vironment—in short, an analysis 
of the character of subscribers. 

Some publishers, with their fin- 
gers on the pulse of advertising 
progress, have taken the initiative 
and 
ing their subscribers in various 
classifications, under various cap- 
tions, and by various _ sliding 
scales 

Other publishers are going to 
have to come to it for the very 
simple reason that advertising men 
are ceasing to buy a “pig in the 
poke” as some of them undoubt- 
edly have in the past, and to-day 
the character of a publication’s 
subscribers and readers has a tre- 
mendous bearing on the efficiency 
of that publication in a campaign. 

It has taken a good many ad- 
vertising men a long time to wake 
up to this fact, but just as we now 
have the propaganda, in the busi- 
ness world, of conservation, sci- 
entific management and more in- 
tensive operation, so we have the 
same in the advertising world 
and the live ones are pushing it 
with a full appreciation of all that 
it means to the sum total of profit- 
able results. 

I have before me a brief pre- 





are furnishing details show- | 





Maine’s Mover 
of 


Merchandise 


In Portland, Maine’s Metropolis 
(greater Portland’s population is about 
75,000), the One, Great Advertising 
Force is the 


Portland 
Express 


CirCULATION—over THREE TIMES as 
large as any other Portland paper. 


Maine’s Largest Daily Circulation! 
Maine’s Largest Want Ad Medium! 


Carries the Most Advertising because 
it Moves the Merchandise! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


—Ad- Writer — 


Here is a married man of ability (age 33) 
that will eventually make some firm a first- 
class advertising manager. He is ener- 
getic, deep-ihinking, and has logical ideas. 
While he can lay out and write strong con- 
vincing “‘Copy"’ he also possesses ability 
of a wider scope — such as he has acquired 
through the valued experience as 





Travelling Salesman 


For Thirteen Years 


He has utilized every opportunity, which 
such an experience richly affords, to make 
a microscopic study of advertising in its 
broadest sense. He has made further 
preparation by taking a technical course 
of advertising with The Jnternational Cor- 
respondence Schools. Added to this is 
five years previous office and salesroom 
experience. He now seeks a position as 
assistant to some top-notch advertising 
manager. Want to meethim? Address 


**R. W.G.’’care Printers’ Ink 




















Largest Advertising Gain 
of Any Chicago Morning 
Paper 








During the Month 
of May, 1911 


The Chicago 
Record - Herald 


Gained in Advertising 
Over May, 1910 


129 Columns 


This establishes the high- 
est record for advertising 
during the month of May 
in the Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 
710 TIMES BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 

















Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 


Milwaukee 





Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 








Inquire about our Distribution | 


and Sampling Service 
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pared by a certain well-known 
publication which solicited our 
business on the strength of 
This brief, in particular, is a co 
prehensive analysis of the char: 
ter of the subscribers of this pu 
lication, and as it happens tl 
90 per cent of the circulation 
in paid-in-advance subscriptio: 
the analysis is practically co: 
plete. 

The subscribers are classifi 
by businesses and _ occupation 
For instance, under the genera! 
heading of financial classes, t! 
following are listed: 

Bankers and Brokers; Bank O' 
ficials and Cashiers; Real Esta: 
and Insurance Brokers; Insu 
ance and Trust Officials an! 
Treasurers. 

There are fourteen gener:l 
classifications and these are sub- 
divided into thirty-three distinct 





classes. 

I know of another publication 
which claimed that 80 per cent of 
its subscribers were in a certain 
line of business. An advertiser 
whose product could be used by 
that line of business only, was in- 
duced to go into a campaign in its 
pages on the strength of their 
claim. Results did not come. An 
investigation was made and it was 
discovered that while the publica- 
tion had all the circulation and all 
the subscribers it claimed, it had 
just 35 per cent in that particular 
line of business and not 80 per 
cent. The advertiser unquestion- 
ably got his circulation, but he 
was plainly cheated on the char- 
acter of that circulation. 

Another instance—I know of a 

| publication that I am fully con- 
vinced is read for the most part 
by servant girls, and more or less 
illiterate persons. If space in 
| that publication is bought on cir- 
| culation, no doubt they deliver the 
goods, If it.is on quality of cir- 
culation, I have my doubts and it 
would take a sworn and proven 
statement to dispel them. 

There is no reason why the ad- 
vertiser should have to solicit in- 
formation regarding the character 
of a publisher’s family (subscrib- 
ers). It is only keen business 

| judgment to offer complete, classi- 
| fied, sworn to, and proven details 
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= on this point. Yet I know pub- A 
<n lishers who say, “I can prove that known 
Ye we have such and such a circula- 


ot tion and so many _ subscribers. Result- 


\hat do you care who they are, 
whether married or single; what 


e 
- th-ir income is, etc. They get my Giver ! 


ns paver, don’t they? They read it, 

sy don’t they? or they wouldn’t pay | With the LARGEST and BEST 

201 fo: it, They are going to see your | circulation in CONNECTICUT'S 
ac, ete. iffle! ‘ ra 

Shed Vhat details should the pub- Largest City, THE 


li; ier give as to the character of 


“oe hi subscribers? N H 
ee oy tienen him be pre- ew aven 


pared to ~~ a e 
0; a vertisers should know if they R 
od ar spending their money intelli- egister 


gcntly. In other words, the de- 


= ta's which one advertiser may | can always be depended upon to 
w at will be somewhat different | give RESULTS 
coral frm another—one may be satis- , _ F 
: fi | with a few general details, be- Read by the Masses! —carries more 
su ‘ in< more or less content to buy Classified Advertising than any other 
agin ci:culation largely; but another | Connecticut paper. 
—— may require a careful analysis of Read by the “Classes!”—is New 
* of th» subscribers, realizing that only | Haven’s  recdgnized leading _ paper, 
nin with such can he get the intensive | socially, politically and in news enter- 


Rinor results which modern advertising | prise. 
d by demands. ‘ ? JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
‘ Of course, it will cost the pub- 














S$ in- - : 
i tte lisher some money to analyze his 
nie subscription list, but, if in doing 

An so, he increases the returns for 


pr his advertisers through enabling Make a “Strike” in the 


ica them to talk to his readers more 


d all intelligently, there is no question Oil and (jas Field 


about the money coming back to 








had 

tae him many fold. It is part of the 

‘ per service he owes his advertisers, IF you make or sell anything 

an and it is a mighty important part : 

t he of that service which advertising that gas or oil men want, or 

dear. men are now demanding and are ought to want, tell them about 
going to demand more ‘emphatic- air cte : aR 

er lly in the future. it NM -THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL, 

con- Siliggeiiar ona cree 8 their own weekly magazine. 

part “kCONOMIC ADVERTISING” HAS 

less NEW EDITOR Covers the entire oil and gas 

Ea T. Johnson Stewart, editor of Eco- field. 

te , van Advertising, — et - 

r the signed his position an severet is e : z 

 cir- connection with the Woods-Norris Ad- 5,009 bona-fide subscribers. 


: vertising Agency. He has joined Des- 
nd it barats Advertising Agency, Limited. 
n Tuck, late of the ad service de- 


Rates and other information 


: had its last dinner of the season at 
lassi- Cavanaugh’s, on Twenty-third street, 
etails June 1. 





oven 1) | ee 
partment of the Maclean Publishing } on application. 
(.mpany, Limited, succeeds to the ed- 
e ad- itorship. of poy mag a 04 rtising, fase 
it in- the position on the Woods-Norris sta ° 
acter ted by Mr. Stewart The Oil and Gas Journal 
crip- 
ines: the Top Outside Club, of New York, | St. Louis, Mo. 























ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY 


at your retailer's is Tireless Silent 
Salesmanship. 
Use our original designs in—— S| 
ADVERTISING SIGNS 
ADVERTISING CARDS 
ADVERTISING MOUNTS 
ADVERTISING LANTERNS 
ADVERTISING SHADES 
ADVERTISING LAMPS 
DISPLAY STANDS 
DISPLAY RACKS 
ETC., ETC. 
Tell us your requirements and let 


us submit ideas for your consider- 
ation. Write to-day, NOW. 








“Everything in Paper and 
Cardboard Specialties.” 
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The Lincoln 
Daily Star 


Breaks all Records 
in Advertising 
for May 


In May, 1911, total advertis- 
ing in The Star showed an in- 
crease of 6,107 inches over May, 
1910. 


Our nearest competitor in 
May, 1911, showed a decrease 
of 2,610 inches over May, 1910. 


This wonderful increase is 
due to but one thing alone— 
Results, 


H. M. Ford, 
Western Representative, 
1048 People’s Gas Building, 
Chicago. 
MacQuoid & Tilden, 
Eastern Representatives, 
Room 903 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. 
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| DIRECT APPEAL IS BLST 

| HEADLINE SHOULD CONTAIN POINT 
THAT WILL INSTANTLY‘ INTEXEST 
THE PROSPECTIVE BUYER—UNLESS 
YOU GET INTERESTED ATTEN‘ION 
YOU HAVE GOT NOTHING 


By James D. Woolf. 
“Which is best—direct or in- 
direct appeal?” This question is 
asked in Printers’ INK for June 
I, 1911. Here indeed is a prob- 
lem that is worthy of the keenest 
apostles of science in advertising. 
Personally I strongly prefer 
the direct appeal; it seems to me 
| that it is the only logical, consis- 
tent appeal. For after all is ad- 
vertising—the printed word—one 
| whit different in its method of 
approach than personal salesman- 

ship—the spoken word? 

| Should a personal salesman, in 
his effort to sell you a package of 
shredded wheat, walk up to you 
and say: “The bride of to-day 
becomes the housekeeper of to- 
morrow,” you would think him 
crazy. But should he = say: 
“Shredded wheat is nothing but 
the pure wheat grain, nothing 
added—nothing taken away, and 
it is very healthful,’ his appeal 

would instantly strike home. 
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principle in a new way— 
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TO ADVERTISE TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, MIND 
you! 
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lf a magazine reader, troubled 
with indigestion, should happen 
upon the ad, headed, “The Bride 
of To-day,” he would probably 
flip the page over in search of 
something that more vitally inter- 


ested him. But should the ad 
be captioned, “Shredded Wheat 
Is Easily Digested,” he would 


reid every word of the printed 
age 

jones, Mr. Business Man’s chief 
cnographer, told Mr. B. M. that 
a new supply of typewriter rib- 
bons was needed immediately. 
“Why, Jones,” exclaimed Mr. B. 
M., “we got the last supply, and a 
rather large one, only last month.” 
Our ribbon expense is becoming 
a large item.” 

Ir. Business Man is just in the 
ight, ripe mood to give his fav- 
orable attention to any appeal 
that will show him how to cut 
down his bills for typewriter rib- 
bons. 

Later, he picks up his business 
magazine and carelessly, perhaps, 
looks through it. His glance falls on 
the accompanying advertisement. 
“Capillary Attraction in Business.” 
The chances are that he does not 
give the ad more than the merest 
passing glance, for it has no con- 
nection with any business experi- 
ence, trouble or worry of his — 
it strikes no vital chord; “Capil- 
lary Attraction” has no appar- 
ent connection with his ribbon 
worries. 

But suppose the ad flared at 
him, “Cut Your Typewriter Rib- 
hon Bills One-Half.” Ah! That's 
just what he is looking for; just 
the thing; ribbon bills cut one- 
half. The direct appeal—the kind 
that strikes while the iron is hot 
It appeals to him vitally—it de- 
mands his attention by telling him 
that his typewriter ribbon bills 
can be reduced. And that’s the 
very thing that he was looking for 
—not “Capillary - Attraction in 
3usiness.” 

Nine times out of ten sales are 
made to men that are interested 
and really in need of the article 
advertised. The surest way to get 
their attention is with the direct 
appeal; “beating about the bush” 
is seldom necessary and is a los- 
ing game in advertising. 


~ 
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Would you 

sell your 

goods in 
Worcester, Mass.? 


Second largest city in the state. 
A great industrial city. Sur- 
rounded by a fertile agricultural 
country. 


Then use 
The Evening 


“GAZETTE” 


Largest Evening Circulation! 
Worcester’s “Home” Paper. 


Favorite Daily paper of Worces- 
ter’s Merchants. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


HIGH WAGES ARE THE RULE 


in Bristol, Va.-Tenn., one of the “‘livest”’ 
towns in the South today. Pay-rolls 
run from $7,500 to $15,000 in each of 
the many plants making practically 
everything from candy to paper pulp 
and leather products. The $20,000,000 
now invested in these same plants is 
being added to, month by month, by 
the erection of factories and the or- 
ganization of new companies. 

As a result of these good business 
conditions, the 18,000 inhabitants of 
Bristol proper, and the many families 
in the adjacent territory which Bristol 
supplies, are practically without excep- 
tion comfortably _ prosperous. Bank 
deposits (there are five flourishing banks 
in Bristol) have increased $50,000 
within the last six months. 

No other newspaper in the country 

covers as large a territory so exclu- 
sive ly as do Bristol’s three papers cover 
this territory. 
Advertisers who feel their goods are 
‘worth while” can make no_ mistake 
by going after the trade of this com: 
munity. A booklet of facts that will 
surprise even the well posted student 
of present Southern conditions, will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


THE BRISTOL PUBLISHING CORP. 
Frank LEAKE, Manager 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

Forei Representatives 
New York—Payne & Young—Chicago 
SENS ASA ATO i IRIE 
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RETAILER BLAZES WAY IN 
SHARING EXPENSE OF 
ADVERTISING 





HEAVY NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN IN 
WASHINGTON WHICH SHOWS CO- 
OPERATION A SIGNAL SUCCESS— 
VALUE OF CONCENTRATION OF 
SELLING POWER RECEIVES STRONG 
TESTIMONIAL—IDEA WHICH PROM- 
ISES TO REVOLUTIONIZE SHOE RE- 
TAILING 

By Joseph A. Berberich, 
Of Robert Berberich’s Sons, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

[The ideas developed in the follow- 
ing article are to a large extent orig- 
inal with the house of Robert Ber- 
berich’s Sons, and are proving so 
notably successful in practice that 
many manufacturers familiar with them 
are educating retailers in other cities 
to the Berberich way of advertising; 
and the ideas bid fair, for this reason, 
to revolutionize shoe advertising in 
much the same way that similar ideas 
have revolutionized automobile adver- 
tising. Shoe manufacturers like Selz, 
Schwab & Co., the Burt & Packard 
Company, and the Craddock-Terry Com- 
pany send the Berberich ads to their 
thousands of retail dealers throughout 
the country, analyzing for them the 
ideas and methods and pointing out that 
the shoes must be good business-bring- 
ers when they produce a profit after 
paying such heavy advertising ex- 
penses.] 

Our house is a_ retail shoe 
house, the largest in the city of 
Washington. We handle only 
trade-marked and nationally ad- 
vertised shoes of merit. Since we 
began to advertise, nine years ago, 
we have increased our business 
twelve times over. Before that 
we had practically been standing 
still for thirty-four years. 

Now, we believe this advertis- 
ing experience has special signifi- 
cance. It is a co-operative adver- 
tising; the manufacturers whose 
goods we sell share with us the 
expense of local advertising. 
They have met every increase of 
space that we have desired—and 
we are now running three full 
pages every week and have spent 
as high as four per cent of our 
xross sales in doing it—with the 
utmost willingness. 

This co-operation is (I am told 
by manufacturers and advertising 
men) a relatively new thing in na- 
tional distribution, or rather, to be 
wholly correct, it “cobably is the 
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most successful instance of the 
kind in a very new movement. In 
carrying it out, we have succe: ded 
in proving that heavy advertising 
will enable us to link up the 
manufacturer's reputation for 
quality and our own reputation 
for service in such a combination 
as to afford the very highest ;ull- 
ing power—we have secured the 
maximum amount of results from 
the money we spend in adve'tis- 
ing, and, what is perhaps morc in- 
teresting to the readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK, we have enabled the 
manufacturers to derive the same 
kind of benefit. 

We have shown the manufac- 
turer, in other words, how to con- 
centrate his advertising where it 
will do the most good, which is at 
the point of final distribution in 
big centers of population. And by 
sharing the expenses with him. we 








PART OF A FOUR-PAGE NEWSPAPER SPREAD 
IN WHICH DEALER AND MANU 
_FACTURER CO-OPERATED 


give him the most binding and ap- 
preciable guarantee of our inten- 
tion to back him up to the very 
best of our ability. 

I present the situation in this 
way, not for the purpose of claim- 
ing credit for our house or our 
methods, but simply because | 
think it vindicates the intelligence 
of the retailer and discloses the 
limitless opportunities before him 
for helping the national distribu- 
tor as well as himself. 

We have been hearing a great 
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deal about the “need for educa- 
ting the retailer,” and probably it 
is ;rue, in many cases, that he does 
necd educating. No doubt we 
ourselves needed it sorely before 
we began to advertise. 

ut we take a great deal of sat- 
isf.ction in realizing that after we 
becan to advertise, we were able 
to accomplish something which 
the manufacturers themselves are 
now trying to extend and which 
we believe will be extended and 
result, as we are told, in a very 
considerable improvement of the 
whole retail situation—and that, 
of course, means business. 

his co-operation is not a 
purely mutual affair between the 
manufacturers and ourselves: it 
is ‘riangular. We both have had 
the co-operation of the daily 
newspapers of the city, and that 
is not so ordinary or common- 
plece a fact as to be slurred over. 
The service we get from two of 
the local papers in regard to art 
il copy, for example, we could 
not duplicate for less than $10,- 
000 a year. That is $10,000 
shaved off the advertising cost— 
duc to co-operation. 

|hen, again, I am often called 
out of town, but I do not on that 
account have to neglect my ad- 
vertising. At such times it suf- 
ficcs to telephone an advertising 
man in one of the newspaper of- 
fices, Mr. E. C. Rogers, acting ad- 
vertising manager of the Wash- 
ington Times, to that effect, giv- 
ing him merely the name and 


price of the shoes to be adver- , 
tised, and the rest takes care of | 


itself. 

Now, as to how this has come 
about with us. The first House 
of Berberich was opened by my 
father more than 43 years ago. It 
occupied a frontage of nine feet. 
in those days advertising was not 
the factor it is to-day, but we 
grew, and the growth continued 
until about 1902. Then came a 
standstill; there was practically 
no increase in patronage to 
which we could look forward; we 
were already drawing far more 
people into our store than came 
into the neighborhood for any 
other purpose. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Your Merchandise 





Illustrated on 
Post Cards 


In colors by an 


Expert Color “Artist 


will supplement your advertis- 








ing campaign and 


Clinch Many Orders 


otherwise lost. 


Shall we write giving details or 
may our special representa- 


tive call? 








The American News Co. 


Post Card Department 
9-15 Park Place New York City 
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We began to reason: 


“We are reaching practically every 
possible purchaser within what would 
be considered a prospective purchaser’s 
radius. To secure further patronage, 
we must make the advertising more 
powerful. 

“We cannot very well increase the 
quality of the advertising, but it is pos- 
sible to increase the quantity. We can 
make it impressive by using large space 
—as large for one single product, a 
shoe, as the big department stores: use 
to advertise their many goods and de- 
partments. 


“We appreciate that an attractive ap- 
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pearance is a good asset for a man or a 
store, and that the same rule ought to 
apply to an advertisement. 

“We believe that our advertisements 
should reflect the highest quality of 
art work that the city of Washington 
can producg, and that if this quality 
is not obtainable in the city, then we 
should go out of the city to obtain it.” 

We translated these reflections 
into action, with the result that 
our nine-foot front store on Sev- 
enth street has grown until it oc- 
cupies four street numbers and a 
branch store has been established 
on Pennsylvania avenue, which 
admittedly is one of the finest 
stores of the country and which 
within a half-year’s time has been 
doubled in capacity. 

In actual newspaper space, we 
are averaging 350,000 lines a year. 
We have done this for the past 
few years. The cost of advertis- 
ing has ranged, as I have said, 
as high as four per cent on the 
gross sales, but is now comfort- 
ably fixed at about two per cent 


S’ INK 


By contracting for large spac, we 
get the same rate that the news- 
papers make to the largest de- 
partment store, and in addition, 
we get the splendid art and -opy 
service. 

Our advertisements rarely oc- 
cupy less than a page. We try 
never to say exactly the -ame 
thing twice, and while a shoe, like 
about everything else, has only 
so many selling points, we tr. al- 
ways to find for the familiar 
story a new angie of approa:h. 

But where the House of /er- 
berich really showed its wisdom 
was in connecting itself in the be- 
ginning with the best known, ad- 
vertised shoes the world over. 
No matter how big the House 
may get to be, we realize that the 
combined efforts of the manufac- 
turers and ourselves are bound to 
produce more results than any 
amount of individual effort could 
possibly do. 

We realized years ago that the 
advertised, trade-marked shoe of 
merit would eventually establish 
itself where it would command 
the attention of the buying public, 
nose that it would be hard to sell 
shoes that were not nationally ad- 
vertised, since with every sale 
made the customer realizes that 
he has a guarantee and that he 
is taking no chances, as the shoes 
will be made good if they prove 
unsatisfactory. 

We also realized that the man- 
u‘acturer is entitled to fair rep- 
resentation, that he must get co- 
operation when and where he 
gives it, and furthermore, that he 
must have representation in the 
big cities so as to influence the 
small towns. 

We realized that if he could get 
fair representation — co-operative 
representation—he would be only 
too willing to co-operate with the 
retailer and help make that re- 
tailer a bigger success than he 
could possibly be without co-op- 
eration. 

Knowing, then, that people do 
not deal with the house of Ber- 
berich for any sentimental rea- 
son, but that they come for the 
quality of the shoes and the at- 
tractive price, we advertise it 
through the shoes themselves. 

The names of the shoes have 
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AIM YOUR ; 
ADVERTISING 





Every dollar you pay for advertising 
outside your zone of profitable dis- 
tribution comes pretty near being 
a dollar thrown away. 


There are some 60,000 postoffices 
in this country. Only 228 of them 
are cities of over 25,000, and in these 
big cities live a third of all the 
people of the United States. 


Which is your zone of profitable 
distibution—the 228 big cities, or 
the 59,000 little postoffices ? 


Three-fourths of the 2,000,000 
women who read the Monthly Style 
Book live in the 228 big cities. 


Here is a chance to Aim Your 
Advertising. 





The Monthly Style Book 


Fourth Ave. at 30th St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














Peoples Gas Building 
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value. We play these names up 
prominently. We connect them 
with the trade-marks. We ham- 
mer on any catch-phrase of the 
advertiser that appeals to us as 
good. 

For instance, in the Selz Royal 
Blue Shoe advertising, we make 
the play that it is “built on the 
sole of honor” and associate with 
the shoe the manufacturer’s guar- 
antee of satisfaction to every 
wearer. 

On the Burt & P 
Shape line, we play strongly 
on the Burrojaps Guarantee, a 
guarantee that covers even patent 
leather. 

On the Craddock Shoe we em- 
phasize the manufacturer's state- 
ment that there are “Thirty days’ 
more wear in every pair” and 
back this statement up with our 
own personal guarantee of satis- 
faction, 

Our women’s and 
shoes, Patrician, La _ France, 
American Girl, Buster Brown, 
Polliwog, etc., are advertised in 
much the same way as men’s 
shoes. The difference lies chiefly 
in the fact that the advertise- 
ments of men’s shoes are made 
strong and forceful, to throb with 
good red blood, telling of life and 
vigor—honest and frank-looking 
advertisements. 

The appeal to milady is care- 
fully constructed along lines to 
appeal to the feminine fancy. 
They are, so to speak, womanly 
advertisements. 

Explained in this way, and 
viewed in retrospect, there is 
nothing mysterious in the adver- 
tising which has brought us suc- 
cess. It has merely reflected our 
confidence in the goods and our 
co-operative strength. 

+06. 
AGRICULTURAL PRESS CLUB 
NOW 


The Corn Belt Publishers’ Associa 
tion, at its annual meeting, held re- 
cently in Chicago, changed its name 
to the Agricultural Press Club and 
broadened its field to include the in- 
terests of all agricultural papers in the 
country. 
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The Unity Church, of Montclair, N. 
J., of which the Rev. Edgar S. Wiers 
ts pastor, attracts people to its services 
by quarter page ads in local newspa- 
pers. 
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WHY NOTA “BUSINESS COURT?» 

One important reason why business 
men have feared regulation of b isiness 
by the Government has been thz' such 


regulation would be performed »y jp. 
experienced men—those_ withou: ‘bysi- 
ness training, who would have r prac- 
tical knowledge of the great problems 
involved. 

I have long believed that we chould 
have at Washington a Business Court, 
to which our great business pri lems 
could go for final adjustment when 


they could not be settled otherv 

We now have at Washington Su 
preme Court, to which is referr 4 the 
final settlement of our legal questions 


This court is composed, of course, of 
lawyers only, and it is the dre.m of 
every young man who enters th» law 
that he may some day be called to the 
Supreme Court bench. If such a call 
comes, it matters not how lucrative his 
practice, he always drops it f the 
honor conferred. 

Why not have a similar goal for our 
business men? Why not have a court 
for business questions, on which 1 
man could sit who had not had a bu 
ness training, with an honorable rec- 

rd? This would surely come to be 
regarded by business men in the same 
way that the Supreme Court is regard- 
ed_by lawyers. 

The supervision of business by such 
a body of men, who had reached 
. court in such a way, would unques 

ionably be fair and equitable to busi 
ak fair and equitable to the pubiic. 

Furthermore, it would not take out 
of business that invaluable asset, 











vidual initiative. It would leave 

every-day management of business un 
trammeled and allow men free swing 
to devise ways and means _ to improve, 


enlarge, and “develop our domestic and 
foreign commerce. 

It would give us a practical work 
ing arrangement by which more ! 
mane, co-operative methods could be 
substituted for ruthless competition. 
—George W. Perkins in The World's 
Work. 


aie a 
PAPER AT PORTLAND, 
ORE. 


HEARST 


The next Hearst newspaper will 
probably be one in Portland, Ore. [ent 
H. Robert, publisher of the San Irar 
cisco Examiner, personal representative 
of Mr. Hearst on the Pacific Coast, | 
been looking over the ground the 
fortnight, and is expected to hav 
lected a location by this time. It 
be an afternoon and Sunday morr 
paper, and will make its first appeara 
in the fall. 

It now appears that Mrs. W. R. 
Hearst is owner of the two London pu 
lications, associated with the nam«¢ ot 
Hearst—the London Budget and Nash's 
Magazine. 





a ee 


Owing to a transposition of figures 
Garden Magazine was incorrectly listed 


in the May four-year table. The tig 
ures should have read: 1911, 13,758 
lines; 1910, 14,180 lines; 1909, 15,707 
lines; 1908, 13,774 lines; total, 55,4149 
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COMBINATION RATE 


(TO BE DISCONTINUED OCTOBER 8) 





THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
$120 A PAGE 


ARTS & DECORATION 
$120 A PAGE 


ONE PAGE IN EACH $200 


The growth and development of the two 
magazines have decided the publishers to dis- 
continue the $200 rate with the November 
issues, forms for which close about October 8. 


Contracts for one year at the combination 
rate will be accepted up to that date, subject 
to a first insertion not later than the November 


issue. 


RALPH W. CAREY, Advertising Manager 
THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
John Lane Company, New York 


ALBRO C. GAYLOR, Advertising Manager 
ARTS & DECORATION 
Adam Budge (Inc.), New York 
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INCREASING EFFICIENCY 
OF SALESMEN 


PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGE- 
MENT APPLIED TO LAYING OUT 
SALES MEN’S TIME—MAKING CALLS 


SYSTEMATICALLY AND NOT HAP- 
HAZARD—GREAT INCREASE IN RE- 
SULTS SHOWN 





By Edward S. Babcox, 
Advertising Manager, Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Some weeks ago I spent a few 
hours in one of the most aggres- 
sive stationery and _business- 
equipment stores in the Middle 
West. This store employs six or 
eight inside men and three or 
four real salesmen in outside city 
and adjacent territory. Its man- 
ager is a live wire, electricity per- 
sonified. Everything he touches 
goes. In the last five years he 
has passed three competitors in 
his field and will shortly have 
the finest and best store of its 
kind in his city. In discussing 
some phases of his business he 
told me that he was rapidly get- 
ting to the point where it did not 
pay him to work, 

Said he, “I find I can make 
more money by holding myself 
ready and free to aid my sales- 
men. All detail work is now 
handled by subordinates; so when 
my filing device salesman comes 
in, for instance, and wants some 
help or suggestions on a certain 
deal, I am open and ready. Two 
heads are better than one. Then, 
I find I am spending more and 
more time profitably planning the 
work of my inside and outside 
men, and the general work of the 
organization.” 

Planning in advance, and keep- 
ing up steam pressure sufficient 
to execute the plans in the most 
efficient way, is about the essence 
of applied management. And be 
it understood that this type of 
business engineering is the only 
kind that can possibly enjoy best 
success to-day. It is here to stay. 

At the Washington rate hear- 
ing, Lawyer Brandeis established 
through testimony certain princi- 
ples and facts about results al- 
ready obtained through this high- 
est type of business administra- 
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tion. Not theories, but facts. and 
it is these which have given new 
impetus to the investigation and 
application of these age-old, yet 
refreshingly new, principles. | )ia- 
monds were in Kimberley i ng 
before men found them. T- 
tunes were made after they \.cre 
discovered. 

At the hearing, such an «:ni- 
nent manufacturer as Mr. Towne, 
of the Yale & Towne lock »¢o- 
ple, testified that, in his judgment 
(and he is a manufacturer of 
wide and varied experience), the 
railroads would secure’ much 
greater revenue from the sc’en- 
tific management of their indus- 
tries than from the proposed rate 
increase. Another industry ex- 
pert testified that, as a result of 
certain efficiency tests and experi- 
ments, he had increased the num- 
ber of bricks which a bricklayer 
could lay in one day from 1,200 to 
2,700. He studied the bodily 
movements necessitated in brick- 
laying; apportioned the examin- 
ing of bricks to an individual; 
had bricks delivered in neat pac k- 
ets (not spilled out on a mortar 
board) and so placed that the 
workmen reached them without 
stooping over. He conserved the 
high-priced energy of the brick- 
layer by thinking out and plan- 
ning his work in advance, thus 
enabling the workman to do more 
work by concentrating on laying 
bricks (the thing he was hired 
to do) not bending over to pick 
them up, examining them, etc. 
Every time he bent over he had 
to raise himself (or rather half of 
himself, from the waist up) and 
that takes energy. Energy thus 
used is not available for laying 
bricks.. Thought and study re- 
moved this barrier. 

Efficiency is a by-product of 
concentration; concentrated 
thinking, planning and charting. 
And though my good friend, the 
store owner and manager, may 
not know it, he is heeding one of 
the cardinal laws of this new-old 
science when he relieves his sales- 
men and himself of routine, and 
provides them and himself, full 
time to do what each is trained to 
do and can do best. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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I believe that scientific manage- 
ment has a distinct place in sell- 
ing. It will require a closer study 
of conditions by a very high type 
of intelligence; but results will 
justify costs. It is not easy to 
study the work of the bricklayer 
with stopwatch and tape; and 
then, after studying, to analyze, 
digest and simplify the data so 
that it can be explained profitably 
to the workman—enabling him to 
do more with less energy. No, 
this is not easy. 

But it is much harder to take 
a modern sales organization sell- 
ing, say, goods which in them- 
selves are time and labor- -saving, 
and increase its efficiency. But it 
can be done. It is being done in 
a few organizations to-day. I 
will have accomplished my pur- 
pose if, after indicating a few of 
my own experiences, some one 
may get a glimpse of the possi- 
bilities in his own field and adapt 
the well-known principles in a 
profitable way. 

The salesman’s time is his capi- 
tal; and part of yours if you em- 
ploy him. Upon his use of his 
six, eight or nine hours of each 
business day depend his income, 
and, in a measure, your profits. 
Do your men, when they start out 
in the morning, have routes and 
calls laid out so that their time is 
capitalized at its utmost value? 
Or, do they just have a hazy idea 
about what they will do to-day, 
and then call hit or miss on cus- 
tomers and prospects as the spirit 
prompts? 

In his work among the Penn- 
sylvania steel plants, F. W. Tay- 
lor, the foremost exponent of this 
new science of getting the most 
out of every unit of time, energy 
and material, paid great heed to 
managing men’s time. Workmen 
are paid to work. They have got 
to have the planning and think- 
ing done by others who are paid 
to plan and think. He separated 
the two phases of operation and 
created “line and staff” organiza- 
tions so that the plant which for- 
merly employed 100 men in the 
factory and 8 or 10 in the office 
might now require, under the new 
régime, but 60 in the plant and 
possibly 25 in the office. And un- 
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doubtedly the 60 in the yplant 
would accomplish more wider 
scientific management than did 
the 100 before. Sixty trained sol- 
diers could put to rout a lhalf- 
organized mob of 160. 

Trained men, under compecent 
direction, working with deiinite 
standards in mind—that’s sc:en- 
tific management! 

And, after all, this entire prop- 
aganda of scientific management 
is but an adaptation and harness- 
ing of nature’s most natural laws. 
Certain men are assigned certain 
tasks, and these they do with 
minds or hands, or both, trained 
for that work. 

The great plants operating un- 
der this method have their “line 
and staff” organizations quite as 
our armies have. The actions or 
maneuvers are planned and chart- 
ed by the staff officers, and under 
their supervision, executed by the 
line men. 

The body obeys the command 
of the brain in plants and armies 
—just as in normal humans. We 
don’t expect our hands and feet 
to do our thinking, yet they do 
execute our thoughts and plans 
under the brain-direction. The 
line and staff organization of sci- 
entifically managed plants finds 
its counterpart in the brain and 
muscle make-up of human beings. 

Salesmen are not workmen—in 
the technical sense. Then again, 
they are. We all are, when we 
look at it rightly. 

Two men were selling filing de- 
vices in a large Western city. 
Both were branch store salesmen 
and operated under a competent, 
energetic manager. The younger 
salesman—a mere novice—quizzed 
the older man and his manager, 
aiming to secure from both as 
much information as_ possible 
about their ways of getting busi- 
ness. But as time went on he 
found that the elder salesman 
came back to the office three or 
four times a day. Mind you, both 
of them were outside salesmen, 
strictly. Their money was to be 
made, not at their desks, but at 
the other fellow’s. The older man 
frequently spent two or three 
hours each day in and around the 
store. He seldom seemed to know 
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just where he would go for busi- 
ness, and consequently frittered 
away many valuable minutes try- 
ing to decide. 

he younger man found it pad 
to lay out his route before he 
started out in‘the morning. He 
ha’ a card for each prospect and 
eal customer. He filed them in 
a .ray, by location—streets and 
bu dings. When he was in a 
cerain building he called on all 
the people on his list there. And 
tha, he made it a point to call 
on at least two or three new 
pe ple every day. He found that 
if vis list of prospects didn’t get 
lareer, it would get smaller. In 
thi. way extra trips were saved, 
m.ements economized, as our 
effi tency engineers would say, and 
his sales efficiency was generally 
inceased. 

‘ork was cleaned up as he 
weit along. He made a clean 
sweep of things, and yet, *hs 
easy-going elder partner won- 
dered why there was such a 
difference in their commission 
checks. 

The younger man mixed brains 
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with his efforts. He was apply- 
ing the fundamental principles of 
scientific management to his own 





individual efforts. 
a 

PROTECTING “BIG BEN” FROM 
SUBSTITUTION 

The Western Clock Manufacturing 


Company has been granted an injunc- 


tion restraining Theodore Frey, a Pitts 
burg jeweler, from using “Big Ben” in 


the window as a decoy for 
cheaper alarm clock. 

The complaint set forth that it is the 
owner of a certain trade-mark name, 
“Big Ben,’ which is used to distinguish 
alarm clocks of its manufacture from 
other makes, and has spent large sums 
of money in building up the reputé ation 
of these clocks. According to the alle- 
gation, Theodore Frey, the defendant, 
procured clocks in unnecessary and de- 
ceptive imitation of the real “Big Ben,” 
both in size and shape and general ap- 
pearance. 

According to the 
fendant, about March 1, 
his store window 


Be n Clocks. 


selling a 








allegation the de- 
1911, placed in 
a sign reading: “Big 
Our Price $2.60,” when, it 
is alleged, he had none of the eomataier 
ant’s “Big Ben’’ clocks in his store. On 
the strength of this, it is alleged, the 
defendant induced purchasers to come 
into his place and then, it is alleged, 
sold them substitutes. 

The injunction was issued June 1 in 
the U nited States Court for the West 
ern District of Pennsylvania. 


STATEMENT OF ADVERTISING 
CARRIED BY 


TWIN CITY NEWSPAPERS 


IN MAY, 1911 


In spite of the fact that THE JOURNAL excludes all undesirable 
medical, financial and mining, and all liquor advertising it leads all other 
Twin City newspapers month by month and year by year. 


Minneapolis Journal, 2896 Columns 


Minneapolis Tribune, 


(22 inch basis) 
ee 


- 2671 


St. Paul Dispatch, (No Sunday Issue) 1623 1g 


Pioneer Press, 


1451 ” 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


WM. J. HAYES, Advertisirg Manager 


Publishers’ Representatives 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK 
Brunswick Building 


CHICAGO 
Tribune Buildin 
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THE “SHOW ME” PLAN 





SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE OF MANY 
FIRMS IN MANY LINES PROVE THE 
SOUNDNESS OF DEMONSTRATION 
INSTEAD OF ARGU MENT—SELLER 
TAKES ALL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE 
TRANSACTION AND WON’T SELL 
WHERE HE CAN SERVE 





By Wesley A. Stanger. 


In a recent issue of PrinTers’ 
InK appeared a full-page ad of 
the Multigraph Company of Cleve- 
land, and down in the lower right- 
hand corner was this statement: 

“You can’t buy a Multigraph 
unless you need it.” “You're safe 
in permitting our representative to 
investigate your need of a Multi- 
graph. His report must prove to 
our satisfaction, as his demon- 
stration must to yours, that you 
have a profitable application for 
the Multigraph.” 

This concise statement is the 
keynote of the selling policies of 
the firms who are to-day selling 
the machines and devices that take 
the excess load off the business. 
This statement, which is rigidly 
lived up to, not only by this firm, 
but others, is a refreshing indi- 
cation of the trend of modern 
business. It is one of the mile- 
stones along the path of business 
progress which indicates the tend- 
ency and manufacturers engaged 
in producing business devices 
should feel gratified that it is their 
kind who go out openly with this 
proposition, 

In the “good old days” of sell- 
ing typewriters, duplicating ma- 
chines or anything else in the of- 


‘fice device line, it was a question 


of first finding out whether the 
man had money enough to pay for! 
the goods and then sending a 
salesman to call on him who was 
smooth enough to get his name 
on an order that had been passed 
on by the best attorneys the firm 
could employ. This system of get- 
ting business flourished for a time, 
but the firms indulging in it are 
now numbered among those who 
have passed out of business ex- 
istence, 
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This plan is now being applied 
successfully in other lines of bisi- 
ness. One of the later devel»p- 
ments is in developing the gen: ral 
use of the commercial talking 111- 
chine. For a long time that device 
was looked on with general ‘is- 
favor. It received more than ‘he 
usual amount of abuse and was 
fought harder than ever the writ- 
ing machine was. The advent of 
the writing machine produced vast 
opportunities for business schools 
to teach shorthand and the use of 
the typewriter. The invasion of 
the commercial talking machine 
suggested the possible elimination 
of shorthand altogether; school 
owners imagined that the general 
adoption of such a device might 
eventually put them out of busi- 
ness. The natural and to-be-cx- 
pected result followed — they 
promptly began to “hammer” the 
talking machine and turned out 
thousands of students drilled to 
“knock” it whenever it was men- 
tioned. One of the hardest fights 
against prejudice has been waged 
by the commercial talking machine 
people. 

Despite all their handicaps and 
opposition, they have adhered to 
one policy from the very begin- 
ning. It has been a case of prov- 
ing the efficiency of the machine 
and the accompanying system 
first—a proving up of its value to 
the prospective buyer and then a 
trial sufficiently long to show the 
prospect just what could be ac- 
complished in his own office with 
his own correspondence and then 
a request for an order. 

The plan followed has been to 
interest the prospect first and then 
no matter how large an installa- 
tion might be contemplated two 
machines and a shaving machine 
have been installed first to prove 
primarily that the machine would 
or would not work in a small way 
The salesmen who have repre 
sented these manufacturers have 
had instructions not to get trials 
where conditions were adverse to 
a sale and never to put in a ma- 
chine where a man could not mak« 
an actual saving that he could sce 
at the end of the week in actual 
dollars, besides increased work 
and added efficiency. 
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You Have Seen 


Our Subscribers 


In very large concerns, where 
one unit would not suffice, these 
firms have adopted the policy of 
having a completely and perfectly 
organized corps of experienced 
ad skilled men make as large an 
installation as would prove the 
usefulness and then stay by it until 
tlhe prospect was satisfied. 

The result of this plan of oper- 
at‘on shows that to-day the com- 
mercial talking machine is forg- 
ing ahead in number of users so 
fost that the adoption of the ma- 
chines is becoming quite general. 
I: a few more years there may 
be more commercial talking ma- 
chines sold and used than there 
are musical machines and the suc- 
c.ss of the proposition has hinged 
co: this one thing: “You take no 
ice in having our representa- 
e call’ Primarily, this plan 
s eliminated knockers. It has 
t been a case of following the 
ines of least resistance, but has 

en a policy of eliminating the 
sistance and then following the 
ine. It has been a case of show- 
g the prospect first and practi- 
‘ally letting him sell himself. 
“Service” is the keynote of the 
le of business devices in all 
nes. Typewriters, adding ma- 
hines, duplicators, commercial 
alking machines, and, in fact, 
erything of these latter-day de- 
elopments are handled in that 
vay. Wonderful as has been the 
ale of automobiles, that field has 
ot yet reached the stage of pro- 
gression that has been attained in 
the sale and use of business de- 
vices. In no case is it a matter 
of “guaranteeing” results. It is 
trial of the plan under the direc- 
tion of the man who pays the bill 
on his own work, the way he 
wants it done and the establish- 
ment of a relation between buyer 
and seller that invariably makes 
them both friends. No matter 
what the line of business, the para- 
eraph in the Multigraph ad can 
he adopted with profit and every 
line of trade must some day come 
to this method of doing business 


a 


sa P een ono Se 
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“MUNSEY” SECURES ASH 
Theodore E. Ash has resigned from the 
publicity department of The American 
Magazine to take up a similar work 

with the Munsey publications. 
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at the opera and theatre 
all over the country. You 
will find them in the best 
seats; they can afford it. 
They can also afford the 
best of the necessities of 
life ; for you know that 
people will not spend 
money on luxuries until 
they have been pretty 
well provided with ne- 
cessities. They review 
the pleasant moments 
spent in the playhouse 
every month in the 


THEATRE 
MAGAZINE 


This high quality circu- 
lation, eliminating much 
advertising waste for the 
high class advertiser, can 
be had at a reasonable 
rate, and to the number 


of 62,000. There is 


great value in thisfor you. 


THEATRE MAGAZINE 


8 West 38th St., New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE : Marquette Bldg. 
WM. GODSO and ROBT. G. BANGHART 


Representatives 


BOSTON OFFICE: 24 Milk Street 
H. D. CUSHING, Representative 
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Advertising Novelties and 


Specialties 

















Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of articles men- 
tioned under this heading will be 
gladly supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Novelty & Specialty Depart- 
ment, Printers’ Ink Pyblishing Co., 12 
West 31st St., New York. 


An “automatic” telephone card index 
can be secured in aluminum to be at- 
tached to the base of the transmitter. 
The index has two sides four inches 
square and encloses several ruled cards, 
with alphabetical tabs. The latter work 
on a pivot in one corner which enables 
the user to swing the cards out as de- 
sired. <A spring throws the cards back 
to their original position, when released. 
Advertisements can be printed on the 
front or back of the index. 


The “16 to 1” key ring is the name 
of a novelty shortly to be placed on the 
market for advertising purposes as well 
as for sale through the usual retail out- 
lets. As its name indicates it combines 
sixteen separate articles but is never- 
theless no larger than the ordirary 
key holder about two inches in lergth. 
It is nickel plated and includes a nail 
cutter, knife, wire cutter, nail puller, 
screw driver, automobile gas tank key, 
etc. ‘ 

The Charles E. Hires Company is en- 
closing with each letter mailed from its 
offices a small pamphlet entitled “The 
First Step—How to Get Trade and to 
Hold It.” It contains a number of 
general suggestions on store manage 
ment and ties them up to Hires’ Root 
Beer arguments. 

The makers of “Smokecraft” Cigars 
are sending out a unique bridge whist 
score pad. On every other page is a 
tabulation of scores and rules, with a 
short verse, while the sheets for scor 
ing are headed with comical drawings 
playing on the words used for the vari 
ous terms of the game. 





In a recent back-cover advertisement 
in the Saturday Evening Post the J. B. 
Williams Company offered to send a 
small French mirror, powder puff and 
silver-plated vanity puffhox to any read- 
er buying a can of Williams’ Tale Pow- 
der and forwardirg to the company the 
name of the dealer supplying the can, 
the date of the purchase and sixteen 
cents in stamps. 


A spoon holder to be fastened to the 
rim of any pan or pot is to be had in 
light metal for advertising purposes. 
The holder is the shape of the bowl of 
a spoon and is perforated in order that 
the drippings may fall back into the 
utensil, 
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HOW ADVERTISING INFLUEN: £ 
DOMINATES THE PRESS 
OR 
“EVERY KNOCK A. BOOST” 
WasuHINGTON, June 8, 1911 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have your letter of May 25th 
typewritten copy of the circular iss 
by the Advertisers Protective Asso 
tion. So far we have been unable 
locate this Association, its members! 
or even the secretary, Frederick 
Hooper. I hope we will be able to 
at the bottom of the matter and f 
who is responsible for this dastar 
anonymous attack. ; 

Instead of doing the harm which 
was intended to do I think the ca 
will be benefited. I have already 
ceived numerous communications fr 
editors cf newspapers and others 
suring me of their sympathy and s 
port. 

Harvey W. WILEy. 

Dr. Wiley’s letter only confirnis 
the suspicions of Printers’ Ink, 
and obviously those of the press 
and public generally, that the so- 
called “Advertisers’ Protective As- 
sociation” was not such a militant 
fighter as it was cracked up to le 
More than two weeks have gon 
by since the press, cringing be-ore 
the surly domination of organized 
advertising (Mr. Irwin, did you 
get that?), put the chip on its 
shoulder and invited the “A. P 
A.” and its secretary, Frederick 
W. Hooper, to prove their prow- 
ess by knocking it off. 

Just to help stir up the animals 
Printers’ INK offers a box of ci- 
gars to the first man who sends a 
list of the advertisers represented 
by the Advertisers’ Protective As- 
sociation, or who sends the real 
address (and name) of “Frederick 
W. Hooper.” 

+o —--— 

SPEAKERS AT TOLEDO CLUB 

The Toledo Advertising Club was re 
cently addressed by B. W. Orr, adver 
tising manager of the Tiedke Brothers 
Company, on “Reason-Why Copy; 
\. E, Alexander, former assis‘ant sec 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Col. J. C. Bonner, chairm:n of the 
Civic Federation board. 

The club is printing a_ business-like 
little organ, called 7, A. C. Ticks, and 
is using a_ stereopticon to make the 
club talks interesting. 

-+eor 

Alfred V. Fingulin, formerly with the 
Cleveland office of the J. Walter Thom; 
mn Company, and later with the Ferr 
Machine & Foundry Company, is_ now 


advertising manager for the Mora 
Power Wagon Company, Cleveland. 
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Hair-splitters can theorize and theorize and theorize, 
but evidence proves that Boyce’s Weeklies please 
their readers far more than most papers do; that 
Boyce’s Weeklies pay splendidly on the advertising of 
a very wide range of articles, and that of all national 
publications Boyce’s Weeklies apparently have the 


| highest percentage of circulation concentrated in 


the small town field. 








| THE LARGEST STRAIGHT CASH SALE WITHOUT PRE- 





MIUMS CIRCULATION OF ALL COUNTRY PAPERS 
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Weekly average for the last six months 


Copies ——_ 
Weekly . copies yearly 


25,000 boy agents sell Boyce’s Weeklies each 
week for straight cash on their merit. 
Write for free book, ‘‘Blue Sky vs. Long Green’’ and information on circu- 


lation distribution or other points. 


W. D. BOYCE CO , 500 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








BOYCE’S 2 WEEKLIES 


TheChicareLedger! 875,000 Wei, $1.85 Fin* 
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USING MOVING PICTURES 
TO STIMULATE EMI- 
GRATION 





GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD TO FUR- 
NISH FILMS AND LECTURES FREE 
TO SHOWS IN EUROPE AND ELSE- 
WHERE TO BRING SETTLERS AND 
TRAVELERS TO AMERICAN NORTH- 
WEST 





Moving pictures will be an im- 
portant advertising medium em- 
ployed by the Great Northern 
Railroad to induce emigration and 
travel from Europe into the great 
American Northwest. 

Films will be prepared for ex- 
hibition in Europe and other parts 
of the world to show characteris- 
tic views of the country from the 
Immigrant Station at Ellis Island 
to the terminus of the railroad on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Officials of the road and mov- 
ing picture men started last month 
at the western end of the line 
and are working east sizing up as 
they go the best points at which 
to take the pictures. 

The pictures are meant to ap- 
peal both to those who have an 
idea of emigrating to the Ameri- 
can Northwest and to foreigners 
who travel. Equal attention will 
accordingly be given to obtaining 
views of agricultural conditions 
and those of natural scenery. 

As an advertising campaign this 
will naturally be somewhat ex- 
pensive and the results even more 
direct than is usually the case 
with educational advertising. 

On the other hand, it is rec- 
ognized as highly influential and 
of great possibilities, providing as 
it does a fertile field in which to 
sow the advertising literature of 
the roads. 

Through their own moving pic- 
tures in their home towns the Ger- 
mans, Austrians and others will 
get the idea as to what a good 
place the American Northwest is 
to come to if they are thinking of 
leaving home. The moving pic- 
tures will show them the arrival 
of emigrants at Ellis Island and 
their departure for the North- 
west. Other films will show 
scenes in St. Paul and Minneapo- 
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lis, the gateway through which 
pass all travelers to that section 
of the country. The stretches of 
territory available to the home- 
steader will be pictured. There 
will be films illustrating how 
farming is done on the larg r 
farms with traction engines aid 
harvesting machines. The social 
life and general atmosphere 
the section will be thrown in:o 
relief by pictured incident aid 
process. 

lor the foreigner who traves 
the beauties of the Glacier N.- 
tional Park, one of the latest 
the wild portions of America 
taken under the Federal Gover: 
ment for a playground of the pe 
ple, will be played up in the pic- 
tures. 

It has been found that man, 
lecturers in Europe will use man 
of the films of this nature. Thos 
showing the new park are alread 
in demand by scientific men. Lec- 
tures to accompany all of the pic 


tures will be prepared for us: 
where desired. This, of course, 
greatly _enhances the advertising 
value of the work. 

The other sections of _ the 
United States will not be neg 
lected, either. The East in par- 
ticular will be served with the 


films for the purpose of stimulat 
ing migration along the hnes of 
the Great Northern. 


toe 
IMMORTALIZING CHEERFUI 


GIVERS 





The first hundred men who will 
agree to contribute $100 annually to 
enable Waco, Tex., to advertise itself 
are to be known as the “Hundred Im 
mortals.” The idea was conceived by 
as Dillard, manager of the Waco 
freight bureau, and is an assured suc 
cess. The big business men of the 
town hustled to get into the list. 

Another way to raise money for ad 
vertising is being tried in Columbia, 
S. C. One dollar from every man, 
and child in the city is asked 
Chamber of Commerce. , Small 
offered for suggestions. 


woman 
by the 
prizes are 


PUBLIC ITY M AN AGER IN 
TACOMA 
The position of publicity manager 


and industrial secretary of the Cham 
ber of Commerce at Tacoma, Wash.. 
has been given to Thomas H. Martin. 
of Atlanta. Mr. Mart'n is now me 
chanical engineer, but formerly was 
editor of “Dixie.’’ secretary of the 
Zusiness Men’s League and then of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
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New York, June 15, I911. 
The value of a 
An Honored good reputation 
Profession ‘5 Very great, 


whether it be of 
a man or of a profession. Some 
lines of business suffer a serious 
handicap because of the ill repu- 
tation of the industry. Plumbers 
have continually to combat the 
humorously emphasized notion 
that their bills are high. Many 
people are afraid to do business 
with lawyers: And the advertis- 
ing profession itself has come up 
out of great tribulation. A _ well- 
known advertising man loves to 
tell the story of how his good old 
Quaker aunt, back in the early 
nineties, doubted ‘the morality of 
his chosen profession and asked: 
“Is thee at peace with thy con- 
science in such work?” 

Whenever an advertising man 
tries to put a proposition up to a 
business man who looks at him 
over his spectacles because he is 
an advertising man, he is in a 


position to appreciate the impor- 
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tance of having an honored 
tion. 
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Impressions radiate from | cn- 
ters. Conventions are pri ‘ific 
sources of good and bad im; es- 
sions of an industry or profes<on 


as a whole. Newspapers, bot! 
rectly and between the lines, i 
impressions which lodge firm] 
the public mind and form the |): si 
of attitudes for years to comc 

The convention of Associ. 
Advertising Clubs of Americ: 
Boston in August will do muc! 
fix the status of the adverti 
profession in the public m 
impressions will go out from t 
convention and all advertising n 
will be more or less judged 
those impressions. 

If the man of business gets t! 
impression that “All advertisin 
men are a bunch of four-flushers 
it will make it harder for every 
advertising man to do_ busin 
with him. But if he gets the im- 
pression that “Advertising men 
are really a lot of fine fellows— 
live wires, you know,” it will 
make it easier to put across ever, 
deal. 

Not every convention has ex- 
hausted its possibilities in the way 
of creating a favorable impressicz; 
for the business it represents. In 
this issue of Printers’ INK, Mr. 
Tupper, late advertising manager 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
tells how a convention may turn 
out to be an actual detriment to 
the interests it is supposed to pro- 
mote. And in the case he describes, 
it was a convention of salesmen 
of a single house, therefore meet- 
ing under specially favorably cir- 
cumstances for the accomplish- 
ment of good results. In_ the 
minds of many persons the very 
word convention does not conjure 
up visions of dignity and noble 
deeds. Few wives care to go along. 
And (whisper it softly) some of 
the leading lights in every pro 
fession don’t seem to care to go to 
conventions. 

Nevertheless, there will be 
convention of advertising men in 
Boston. A good percentage of 
the top-notchers will be there 
And that convention will do a 
great deal to spread abroad an im 
pression as to what manner 
men advertising men really are 
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\nd every man in the business 
ill feel the effects of that im- 
‘-ession for years to come. 
very advertising man likes to 
ink that he belongs to a profes- 
son that deserves the respectful 
ention of the business world. 
t us hope that the Boston con- 
ntion will add a little something 
the dignity and confidence with 
ich the business world regards 
advertising profession. 
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’RINTERS’ INK Says: 

‘ou can always get attention 
a en you cry “Wolf?” but tf you 

't produce the wolf you won't 

many —_ orders. 





Making Dull “National adver- 
tisers might well 


Seasons take a hint from 

Busy the department 
st-res in the matter of turning 
duil seasons into busy ones. 
great many national advertisers 
slacken their pace at certain sea- 


sous of the year, notably in the 
sumer, just because business 
doesn’t respond as readily as at 
other times. But slack seasons 
only spur the department store 
man on to further ingenuity. 
January used to be a mighty dull 
month in most stores until it was 
found possible to push linens and 
white goods and such things with 
more vigor than usual. Then 
January became a big month. 
February used to be a dull month 
until discount sales for the month 
gave it a very satisfactory rating. 
And just to have the satisfaction 
of boosting the hardest thing at 
the hardest time of the year it was 
proposed to sell furs in August! 
But they “got away with it” and 
to-day the selling of furs in Au- 
gust is as solid a business enter- 
prise as selling toys at Chyistmas. 
\nd the limited toy season has 
been with equal. good reason 
spread out to some extent over 
the other eleven months of the 
vear. 

\nd yet many national adver- 
tisers approach their slacker sea- 
sons with all the resignation of a 
sorrowing saint who imagines that 
poverty resulting from laziness 
's the chastening influence of the 
divine will 


Human nature is fundamentally 
the same twelve months in the 
year. And there are ways of jog- 
ging laziness into activity whether 
it is the line of least resistance or 
not. 





PrinTERS’ INK Says: 

Many of the ideas you will be 
working out ten years hence are 
possible now if you dig deep 
enough to get them. 








Papers There seems to 
be a growing 

oa tendency for 
ogether publications in 


s:milar lines to get together in 
presenting their proposition to 
the advertiser. A movement is 
now on foot to unite the Catho- 
lic weeklies into an association, 
one of the obiects of which would 
he to present a more united front 
to the advertiser. This. move- 
ment is expected to take form at 
the Catholic convention at Colum- 
hus, O., in August. Similar move- 
ments have been brought to a 
successful issue by chains of pa- 
pers in various states and in cer- 
tain lines of trade. Other move- 
ments are in their incipiency and 
the possibility of still others is 
often conjectured. 

Advertisers should encourage 
such movements and foster them 
by giving assurance that properly 
organized chains of publications 
can render a service to the adver- 
tiser that cannot be rendered by 
the same publications individually 

Although much has _ already 
been done in developing chain 
paper service, it is fair to say that 
the field has only been scratched 
into. There are many great states 
and communities of interest which 
would prove of exceptional value 
to the advertiser if he was able 
to concentrate his advertising in 
those fields without having to pay 
for a large proportion of circula- 
tion in mediums going to terri- 
tory where he has no distribu- 
tion. The effort of the individual 
publisher to interest the advertiser 
in his publication is often fruit- 
less, whereas that effort combined 
with similar publications in the 
same field would appeal to the 
advertiser as a real opportunity 
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Printers’ INK says: 
The right kind of lever can pry 
almost anything loose. 





Seeing Good Considerable in- 
’ terest has been 

In Others aroused by the 
Ads new feature in 


Printers’ Ink, “The Best Ad of 
the Month,” which began a month 
ago and is continued in this issue. 
The object of this feature is to 
develop more of the spirit of con- 
structive criticism. There has 
been a general tendency on the 
part of correspondents to this and 
other publications and among 
advertising men talking among 
themselves to point out the de- 
fects in this or that form of ad- 
vertising. And this attitude of 
picking things to pieces has largely 
passed for an interest in the ad- 
vertising of other concerns. But 
it has served to close the eyes of 
the advertising critic to the real 
good in the advertising of others 
and put him to sleep in the dreamy 
self-satisfaction that, after all, 
his own productions were the best 
advertising being done in that 
line. 

It is this spirit, perhaps as much 
as anything else, that has built up 
that lamentable conceit which ad- 
vertising men are often accused 
of having. 

Now if the spirit of criticism 
can be changed and advertising 
men become more accustomed to 
looking for something commend- 
able in the advertising of their 
competitors and other concerns, it 
will do much to open their minds 
to what constitutes good adver- 
tising. 

Any one who believes this and 
wishes to do his share to foster 
the spirit of constructive criticism 
can accomplish a great deal by 
his example in looking for and 
admitting the good points in the 
advertising of his competitors. 
One honest admission—‘“that’s 
great—I wish I’d thought of it 
first’—is better than a _ dozen 
sniffs and “Ah, piffle ; see the gin- 
gerbread and hot air.’ 
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Good advertising 
that tastes like more. 


INK says: 
is the kind 


The Reason bi cost of di 
tribution, as the 
—— real explanation 


of the high pri 

of wool and the paradoxical 

small profits yielded by the stoc« 
of the American Woolen Con 

pany, is rather clearly demor 

strated by a Western college pr: 

fessor. He got samples of clot 

from his tailor with a memorai 

dum of the prices which the tailc: 
has to pay for the goods. The 

he sent these samples to a Ne 

England manufacturer and ask 

him at what price he could fu 
nish these goods. The comparis: 

of prices is illuminative: 


Manufa: 

Price turer s 

to tailor pric 

ES een $4.75 $2.9 
nt  SwkkGiasau aan 4.75 2.40 
i: rere. 3.50 1.32 
~ “S baver sameness 5.50 2.72 
es ET .00 2.07 
we epic bere 3.00 1.65 
id “uae - 4.00 2.5 
rf OE. Gstbes aes haus 3.50 1.80 

an. Se ee 4.00 2.20 

ED Sieceush<useoun 4.75 2.77 
ao, Perr rere i 2.209 

cat? | RL ae Ree eee 5.50 2.47 


Think of it! It costs more to 
move the goods from the mill to 
the tailor shop than it does to 
raise the wool and manufactur: 
the cloth. The problem of high 
prices seems less a problem of re- 
straining big combinations of capi 
tal from holding up the peopl 
than it does of discovering less 
expensive methods of distribution 

————__+-o—— 
AT THE AD-SELL LEAGUE 


F. H. Ralston, of the Butterick Trio 
advertising department, - Elbert Hub 
bard, of East Aurora, N. Y., were the 
speakers at the last meeting of the sea- 
son held by - Ad-Sell League, at 
South Bend, 

Mr. Ralston, ro on “How to 
avoid waste in advertising,” laid down 
six principles of advertising: the adver 
tiser must*be “right” and the article, 
selling plan, copy and medium likewise; 
and, lastly, ‘intensive cultivation must be 
pre acticed. 

Mr. Hubbard spoke on “How to lose 
money in advertising.” 


aren Saini 
The H. I. Ireland Club, an organiza 
tion of the employees of the Ireland 


Advertising Agency, of Philadelphia, 
recently chose these officers: Maurice 
H. Byrne, president; Charles W. Binns. 
vice-president and treasurer; A. R. 
Groh, secretary. H. I. Ireland was 
made honorary president. 
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$1350 is not a very big price to pay for 
twelve full page talks to the brightest, 


keenest audience in the world. 
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There is no doubt about the kind of 
people who read St. Nicholas—no doubt 


we pee CU 


tur: 
high 
' re- 


about the class of homes where St. Nich- 


ah olas goes each month. You can securea 

so real introduction to these people by ad- . 
: vertising in a magazine that mothers and H 
Pg fathers bring into the home so their j 
i children may have the best reading mat- { 
fos ter, the best pictures, the best of every- \ 
tise thing that goes to feed young brains. 

ist be 


, lose 


When you make up your list give St. 


ia Nicholas Magazine a place. 
iphia, 
burice 
inns, 


. R DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
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A SALESMEN’S MEETING THAT WENT 


WRONG—AD MAN'S INTENTIONS 
WERE GOOD, BUT THE EFFORT TO 
FORMULATE AN ADVERTISING POL- 
ICY WITH HELP OF MEN IN THE 
TERRITORY SHOWED SOMETHING 
LACKING 
By C. A. Tupper. 
Late Advg. Mgr., Allis-Chalmers Co 


I recall very clearly the feeling 
of dismay with which | saw the 
end of my first important sales- 
men’s meeting. 

What had it 
Nothing! 

Yes, worse than nothing, for 
where our policy had been firm it 
was now unstable; where formerly 
it only wobbled slightly, it now 
gyrated like a rundown top. 

This was to have been the great 
event of the year. It had been 
put off, from one cause or an- 
other, until I despaired; but at 
length the date had been decided 
upon and the salesmen were there. 

It was a _ goodly gathering. 
From Mayo, of El Paso, to White, 
of Toronto, the pick of our force 


accomplished ? 


in the field was at hand. Only 
second-raters had been left be- 
hind to hold the trade in line. 


With the experience there repre- 
sented, we could view our prob- 
lems from every possible angle; 
they could be talked over calmly, 
our future course determined and 
we would all settle down to a 
long, strong pull for business. 

My interest was largely that of 
advertising. This did not. as for- 
merly, constitute the chief end of 
existence; but I still stood as the 
medium between the company and 
the public in bringing our wares 
to their attenticn; and, in the 
midst of a varied line of duties, I 
strove to do this intelligently. 
Co-operation with the salesmen 
was at once my strength and re- 
source, 

But we were not selling soap or 
syrups or patent garters. Our 
products were used in manufac- 
turing. Upon their efficiency de- 


pended large economies for man, 
users ; 


the lack of it meant heavy 
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annual losses. The factors ente: 
ing into our sales problems were, 
therefore, highly technical, and 
be considered by us on that basi 
For over a year we had bee 
literally “up in the air,” so far ; 
our selling policy was concerne 
Goods manufactured at a scar 
profit had the heaviest sale; thos 
in which we had a good margi 
were often neglected by the loc: 
and traveling salesmen. Callin 
their attention to this discrepanc 
did no good. They knew of th 
practice in the home office. Their 
efforts were appraised there strict 
ly in the ratio of expenses to gros 
business; so they worked for th: 
orders that were easiest to secur: 


How could |, then, help the: 
to till the stubborn field, fron 
which the heavy-headed grain 


might be garnered, with due ef 
fort, rather than the shallow soi 
where it mostly went to straw’ 
How could we, by advertising the 
undoubted merit of our proftabl 
lines, create a demand for then 
so urgent that the salesmen must 
respond to its call? For, mind 
you, the goods could not be sold 
by crying them abroad. The in- 
terest only of the  prosnective 
buyer was to be awakened. There 
must then follow a careful dem- 
onstration of the oper ating details 
by a salesman versed in all their 
technicalities. 

On the night before the meetinz 
my hopes went soaring. Some of 
the younger men, who arrived 

early, sat with me around a cosy 
table in a quiet inn of the town 
and we talked shop. Havjng the 
good of the company at heart, 
they entered with avidity into my 
idea and Were eager to talk things 
over at the session when it came 


their turn to speak. There, with 
the views of all laid bare, our 
course for the future could be 


plainly staked out. 

Did they do so on the morrow 
or the morrow’s morrow? Noi 
they. They never had the chance 
Nor did I, for that matter. 

Our first session started off well 
There was a good programme. 
knew it was good because I ha: 
spent hours in helping to prepart 
it. Later on doubts crept in 

(Continued on page 86) 
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How Big Advertisers 
Make Up Their Lists 


“When the list is finally agreed upon, it 
is closed until the following year, and the 
smoothest, most eloquently persuasive solicitor 
cannot break into it with a jimmy. We do 
not buy bargains in advertising.” 


Just so did the director of publicity of one 
of the largest national advertisers describe his 
policy the other day. 


He makes it clear that the list is made up on 
deliberately formed impressions of mediums and 
not as the result of special calls. 


You have to educate such advertisers. You 
have to make impressions on them slowly and 
unconsciously if you. want to get on the list 
when the door of the conference room is shut and 
the plans are laid for the year. 


You cannot figure out any more effective or 


economical way of educating the big fellows 
than through PRINTERS’ INK at $50 a page. 





Now’s the time to start your mis- 
sionary work for a big next fall’s 
business. Don't wait and have to 
try “jimmy” methods. 
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The set speeches of “welcome to 
our works,” of congratulations to 
‘ this splendid gathering,” of felici- 
tation on our “tine, capable organi- 
zation” and of bright hopes. for 
the future, which are the inevi- 
table time-slayers of such meet- 
ings, went off as per schedule. 

We were then served with 
luncheon—a hearty meal, which 
made the men drowsy by mid- 
afternoon; smoked cigars or 
cigarettes and chatted until the 
chairman pounded for order. Two 
more hours had passed. 

Our oldest salesman, in point of 
service, was then given the floor. 
His speech, which began with 
some shrewd comments on condi- 
tions in the field and promised to 
be of uncommon value, soon 
trailed off into personal reminis- 
cence. As he talked on, the points 
which had been made at the out- 
set were forgotten, the men 
yawned politely and thought of 
other things. Trappe was a good 
fellow and must be humored, but 
they hoped he would get through 
before a great while. 

The following man on the pro- 
gramme was a branch office man- 
ager having the best record for 
volume of sales in his district of 
any one in the company. He was 
an energetic person, sharp and in- 
cisive in speech, dogmatic in his 
views. He got the business; there 
was no doubt of that. But he se- 
cured it in his own way, largely 
as a result of his knowledge and 
personality. For almost any other 
manager, methods such as he used 
would have been suicidal. Realiz- 
ing his dynamic qualities, the pro- 
gramme-makers had given him a 
“safe” topic. This he stuck to for 
as much as five. minutes; then he 
made a_ sarcastic remark that 
brought forth objection from an- 
other star salesman. Others 
joined in. 

While in Vienna recently I wit- 
nessed—I did not “hear’—a de- 
bate in the polyglot parliament of 
Austro-Hungary, where Austrian, 
Czech, Croatian, Slavonian, Mora- 
vian, Hungarian, Salzkammer 
guter, and what not, struggled to 
he recognized. It reminded me, 
even in its noise and grotesque- 
ness, of the finish of that session 
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When the chairman, who acte:: in 
the absence of the compary’s 
president, finally succeeded in 
steering the meeting back to the 
order of the programme, e: ery 
one was tired. 

The next number was a teciini- 
cal treatise on manufacturing de- 
tails which were to be discussed 
from the salesmen’s  standpc nt 
The bearded, spectacled Teu‘on 
who composed it read his con: lu- 
sions from typewritten = shccts. 
When he turned one every one 
hoped that the next would be the 
last, but he read on and on. | 
have no recollection of when he 
stopped. 

The chairman, in’a weary voice, 
closed the session. The discus- 
sion, he said, would be taken up 
at nine o'clock in the morning 
Ile would like to request that 
every one be on hand promptly. as 
they didn’t want to waste any 
time. This remark was not in 
tended to be humorous. 

When the third half-day session 
settled down to work, not long 
a‘ter ten o’clock of the following 
morning, no one remembered 
much about the paper that had 
last been read; but one of the 
younger salesmen started a dis- 
cussion on his own account, which 
soon became general. 

Eventually the order of busi- 
ness was taken up again, as the 
next speaker was called away by 
a telegram on important business 
and had to catch the early after- 
noon train. 

By evening of the second day, 
the end of the first day’s pro- 
gramme, as originally formulated, 
was in sight. 

The fourth day dawned with 
most of the men on tenterhooks 
Telegrams telling of the “big” or- 
ders that were being lost owing 
to their absence, had come in at 
night rate. Inconsiderate custom- 
ers had unexpectedly decided to 
make heavy purchases and were 
annoyed because Mr. Jameson had 
come to see them instead of Mr 
Svkes, who knew all the details. 
They objected to explaining these 
all over again. 

Sykes wired to hold the fort, f 
he was coming. Matthews got 
excused and left. Mayo, of I'l 
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Paso, overslept and went without 
ermission, excited by the pros- 
ect of missing connections at 
Kansas City. 

There had been talk of prolong- 
ing the meeting for two days 
re. The programme was not 
alf finished and the most impor- 
ant business had been left to the 
t with the idea of leading up to 
and having troublesome details 
‘viously put away. 
ifowever, it was then Thursday. 
All of the men ought to be back 
at their posts by Monday and 
many were stationed at quite a 
di tance. 

(he matter of advertising had 
nt been reached. “More vital” 
su jects still waited. 

incurred the severe displeas- 
ure of the overwrought chairman 
by trying to introduce the subject 
gntly, then to drag it in. My 
firish was painful. 

Gitterly I reflected on the fruits 
of the gathering. What had they 
been? Mostly sour grapes, so far 
as I could judge. Certainly every 
one’s teeth had been “set on edge” 

| we did not even have the con- 


I 
I 
I 


ee tee ee 


solation of laying the sin to our 
fathers, 

The evenings, it is true, had 
been profitably spent. My talks 
with the salesmen were later util- 
ized in carrying out essentially 
what I proposed and this experi- 
ence was amplified by personal ex- 
cursions into the field; but the net 
results of the meeting itself were 
waste of time and the sowing of 
dissensions. Far from settling the 
policy of the company, it made 
this more indefinite than ever. 

Wherein laid the cause of fail- 
ure? 

———_+0+—__—_ 


NOT AGATE BUT ATLAS 


THe Atias Cius 
Cuicaco, June 3, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Even Homer nods; and even the 
Little Schoolmaster is inaccurate oc- 
casionally. 

One instance of this is your credit- 
ing all the good things the Atlas Club 
did on May 26 to that very excellent 
contemporary the Agate Club. 

You therefore stand corrected. 

Sincerely yours 
Lutuer D. FERNALD, 
“Press Agent.” 


Won't do it never no more. 











The Arizona Republican 


The only seven day morning paper in 
the Territory of Arizona, and the 
only Sunday paper in Phoenix. 


Carries More Foreign Advertising Than Any Other 
Paper in the Territory 


After due and careful consideration one hundred and twenty-five 
foreign advertisers decided upon placing their advertising in The 
Arizona Republican. A majority of these advertisers have car- 
ried their space in The Arizona Republican for years. Why 
In preparing your next campaign inquire about The 
We are positive the results will be satisfactory. 


JOSEPH M. LEVY 


Advertising Manager 


not you? 
Republican. 


Western Representatives 
ALLEN & WARD 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


RATE CARD ON REQUEST 





Eastern Representatives 
LEONARD & LEWIS 
Tribune Building, New York City 
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Siubeundwoy 


The Effective Way 
to Keep Your Name 
Before the Buyers 


Here is a“‘sales-aid” that 
really will promote sales 
by securing the buyer's 
good will and by serving 
as a constant reminder 
and a suggestion to order 
your goods. 


A SOLID 14kt. 
GOLD DIAMOND 
POINT SAFETY 
CLIP FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


—with your name on 
the holder in any color 
enamel. 

—and our guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction to 
the user. 

From $30 to $100 
per hundred. 

This Sterling silver 
fountain pen, $1.00 
each, as a sample of our 
better quality Pens. 
Just write us what price 
pens you would like to 
test and we will gladly 
send samples. 

Other fountain pens 
with gold-plated nibs 
from 10c. to 25c. each 
in 500 lots for promis- 
cuous distribution. 


Diamond Point Pen 
Company 

66-88 E. Fulton St., New York 

Largest Manufacturers in U. S. 
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ADVERTISE 
ING 


SHOULD ADVERTIS. 





“It is really remarkable,” said A. L 
Shuman, of the Fort Worth Tex.) 
Star-Telegram, before the Fort \\ orth 
Advertising Men’s Club, May 17, “the 
effect the word advertising has upon 
the average hard-headed business man 
-the man who is apparently sare on 
every other topic. He feels that in 
every other department of his bu: ness 
he is. perfectly at home, but whe» ad- 
vertising is mentioned, it does not 
seem to be a thing to be treated |. the 
ordinary business laws, cann be 
treated as a reality and is not inciuded 
among the things to which fran ness 
may be applied. 

“But all this is changing—the pr cess 
of reasoning in this average bu-iness 
man’s mind is undergoing a gradual 
metamorphosis—and why? Simpl: be 
cause in the past few years advertising 
has been advertised—to some extent. 
The result has been a steady growth 
of. advertising and business. 

“In advertising advertising, I do not 
wish to convey the impression thai the 
daily paper has been on the job as it 
should by any means. In_ fact, the 
daily paper has been woefully lax in 
giving the proper amount of publicity 
to its only revenue-producing depart- 
ment. Every daily paper should ana- 
lyze the special opportunities presented 
in its own locality for various propo- 
sitions. 

“Tf daily newspapers all over the 
Union would gather these vital facts 
and put them before prospective ad 
vertisers, it would be a_ wonderful 
force in building up both foreign and 
local advertising. It is necessary to se 
cure the co-operation of the local ad- 
vertiser in order to gather the data 
necessary for a campaign of this na- 
ture, but activity on the part of the 
selling forces of the newspaper will he 
far-reaching in its effect upon the ad- 
vertiser. 

+s. —— 


RAILROADS TALK FARMING TO 
JEWS 





Advertising to the Jewish Ghetto of 
New York to see if the Jews have the 
agricultural instinct and can be induced 
to take up farming along the railroad 
lines is being carried on by the adver- 
tising and colonization departments of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. 

C. W. Erwin, official lecturer for the 
Harriman lines, is holding meetings 
for the purpose of showing how much 
better off the tenement dwellers would 
te on farms in the Far West, and 
where the cheap lands may be obtained 
The Jewish Educational Alliance is aid 
ing the work. 

ter - 


NEEDS A NEW BELIEVER 


The man who does not believe in ad- 
vertising is in the same cless with the 
man who believes the earth is flat.— 
Allan C, Hoffman, advertising manager, 
“Leslie’s Weekly 
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MEETING AT 


\FFILIATION 
CLEVELAND 





e fifth meeting of the Advertising 
ition, which includes the advertis- 
lubs of Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo 
Rochester, was held May 27 at 
eland. 
e chairman of the morning session 
H. W. Bramley, advertising man- 
of Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Com- 
Affiliation director from the Roch- 
Advertising Club. The Affiliation 
lent, William R. Orr, publisher of 
Detroit Saturday Night, presided. 
welcoming address was made by 
is R. Morison, president of the 
land Advertising Club. 
scussions on these topics were made 
visional groups: “Distribution of 
nufactured Article’’—leader, L. R. 
e, of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
Cleveland: ‘Retail Problems’’— 
r, ©. E. Brett, advertising man- 
the William Hengerer Company, 
lo; “Graphic Arts in Advertising” 
ler, Joseph Mack, of the Joseph 
Printing House, Detroit. 
e chairman of the afternoon ses- 
was DeForest Porter, advertising 
iger of the Sweeney Company, Buf- 
and Affiliation director from the 
lo Advertising Club. The sections 


the leaders of discussion were as 
vs: “The Economic Factor in 
rtising,”’ Charles D. Blackman. 


ester: “The Ethics of Advertising,” 
m §S. Power, of the McManus 
any, Detroit: “Trends in Adver- 

gz.’ Nat. S. Olds, advertising man- 
The Stein-Bloch Company, Roch- 

: “Copyright and  Trade-mark 
Edward C. Hard, of Buffalo. 

e evening banouet and session was 

ided over by Frarcis R. Morison, 


‘ident. Cleveland Advertising Club 
Affiliation director. The sections 
leaders were as follows: ‘Civic 


rtising.” Lucius E. Wilson, secre- 
Detroit Board of Commerce: “A 
Adiunct to Good Advertising,” 
rr W. Sincere. The Bailev Com- 


v, Cleveland: “The Mon Rehind the 


with the Pencil,” M. L. Wilkin- 
of Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 





ay} 


NEW YORK 





Company,” St. Louis; “Mental Dom- 


ination and Personal Power,’ Thomas 
E. Dockrell, of New York City. 
ncaa cctiiaiones 
NORFOLK, NEB., HAS AD CLUB 
The Norfolk (Neb.) Ad Club was 
organized May 19 with these officers: 


President, W. H. Blakeman; vice-pres- 
ident, Ed. Engles; secretary. C. B. Ca- 


baniss; treasurer, C. J. Bullock. 
The club starts with twenty-four 
members. The gereral purpose is to 


boost Norfolk, and in doing this it will 

co-operate with the Commercial Club. 
N. P. Dodge, of the Omaha Ad Club, 

described the work of that club, and 

made suggestions for local effort. 

or -—--— 

C. A. AUS PET CHARITY 


The annual benefit for the boys and 
girls of the “Off-the-Street Club,” or- 
ganized by the Chicago Advertising As- 
sociation, is scheduled for June 17, 
and Chicago advertisers are being ap 
pealed to for donations in the way of 
articles manufactured and advertised. 
Slips calling for some article are placed 
in boxes of “crackerjack,” which are 
sold at a bal] game and bring in a rev- 
enue of several hundred dollars. 

———~+o-—____ 


Sioux City is conducting an adver 
tising campaign. It is using the Chi- 
cago press to advertise an industrial 
guarantee company organized by the 
boosters there, similar to that now be- 
ing formed by the Greater Des Moines 
Committee. 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB, 











Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-l0the cost. Gueat saving in bookkeep- 


ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 141,048 





or (ritchfield ©. 


Leading Advertising and 


chanaksing Agents of America 
CHICAGO 


OETROIT 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








Doubtless all of the class have 
read hundreds of advertisements 
containing the familiar words 
“Cut this ad out” or “Tear this 
ad out.” It was rather a surprise 
to get an inquiry recently on the 
point of whether or not this ad- 
monition was permissible in an 
advertisement inserted in second- 
class publications. 

A mail-order publisher who was 
consulted seemed to know noth- 
ing of any ruling against the use 
of the words. The question was 
referred to the Post-office Depart- 
ment at Washington and the re- 
ply came recently to this effect: 

“It has been held by the Assistant 
Attorney General for the Post-office 
Department that advertisements which, 
while attached to the periodical at the 
time of mailing, are intended by the 
publisher or the advertiser tg be cut 
out or removed therefrom are not ‘at- 
tached permanently’ (as specified bv 
the law) and therefore cannot be in 
cluded in periodicals mailed at the sec- 
ond-class rates of postage.” 

So, while the coupon, if kept to 
a size not exceeding one-quarter 
of the space used for the entire 
advertisement, will not be ob- 
jected to, it seems that the invi- 
tation to cut or tear out the entire 
advertisement is likely to make 
trouble for the publisher. 

* k * 

“What does it cost us?” is a 
familiar question in modern busi- 
ness concerns. But it is surpris- 
ing how often, in even the sup- 
posedly careful concerns, the 
question cannot be answered with 
strict accuracy. A railroad’s pro- 
motion man some time ago had 
occasion to furnish a manufac- 
turer data as to the expense of 
maintaining a plant at a certain 
town. He went to two factories 
and asked if they would let him 
know the exact cost of fuel used 
in making their products. They 
frankly said they didn’t know, 
and he went away marveling. 

In a publishers’ meeting an ad- 
vertising man asked if publishers 
generally know exactly what the 


production cost of their space is 
up to the time they offer it to 
the advertiser. The publisher 
who had the floor at the time said 
that he didn’t believe that pub- 
lishers generally did know the 
exact cost of their space, but he 
added, with significant vim, thiat 
he knew of one publisher who of 
late had got at his costs and found 
some interesting things. 

* * * 


Most advertising departments 
worthy of the name maintain an 
inquiry-cost record of some kind, 
but too frequently the sale-cost is 
not figured properly. Sales in 
some lines come in slowly, and 
six months after a medium may 
have been rated as being exces- 
sively high in sales-cost it may 
turn out to be a fair medium. 
Consequently, the key number of 
a medium should be reserved to 
that medium for a long time. And 
care should be used to check up 
every sale with the inquiry file, 
so that no sale may fail to be 
credited to the medium that pro- 
duced it. A concern doing a large 
mail-order business recently dis- 
covered that on account of its 
field representatives making re- 
port on a prospective, say, as J. 
Smith, when the original inquiry 
may have been John Smith or 
James Smith, it has failed to give 
proper credit to some mediums 
and thus made their sales-cost ap- 
pear higher than it should be 
This is an injustice not only to 
the publication but also to the ad- 
vertiser himself, for a false show- 
ing may prevent the advertiser 
from continuing a medium that 
he should stay in. 

* * 

A idhintn to Printers’ INK 
writes that he was much inter- 
ested in a recent article on the 
“Letter Salesman,” and he adds 


that he has just begun work on a 
mail-order proposition that in th: 
past has been yielding about one 
200 inquiries. 


sale to each 100 to 
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Think of how valu- 
e a letter salesman will be to 


it concern if he can make five 
les, ten 


sales or twenty sales 


»w where only one grew be- 


re. And even that would not 


such a high average, though 
article is high-priced. 
| here seems now to be a grow- 
appreciation of the skillful 
es-letter writer. Advertisers are 
ning to realize that the letter 
in advertisement in letter form, 
| to be most effective requires 
the skill that the best magazine 
newspaper copy requires. 
* * * 


\ question was put to the 
ioolmaster recently: “What is 
matter with most form letters 
how?” 

(he matter is that usually the 
iters haven't enough strong 
as to make a good letter. The 
isequence is that the letters are 
t pages of more or less smooth 
guage. There is no leading 





g! 


thought at the top, like the head- 
line of an advertisement, to grip 


attention 


Other features are im- 


















Leven 
Advertising 
Company 


Ben Leven, Pres. 
Majestic Building 
CHICAGO 
Newspaper, magazine 
and outdoor advertising. 
Campaigns planned 
and placed everywhere. 
Complete and effi- 
cient personal 
service —‘‘The 
Leven Service.’’ 


Correspondence Invited 















New York Addressing and Mailing Dispatch 


FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS REPRODUCED 


Addressing of Envelopes, Wrappers, Postal Cards, Etc. Folding, En- 
Envelopes Addressed and Filled in by Typewriter 


closing and Mailing. 


Compilers of Original Mailing Lists of Automobile Owners 


Delivery of Circulars, Catalogs, Pamphlets, Price Lists, Calendars, 
Samples, Packages, Etc., addressed or unaddressed, in 


Greater New York. 


Telephone, 4046 Beekman 


Dispatch Bidg., 43 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 

















amous "trade mark 
ary ROGERS BROS,”’ guaran- 


tees the Acaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue ‘*P"’ 
shows all designs 


MERIDEN BRITAHWIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., 
Menoen, Conn 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





Successor) 


SAN FRANCISCC 
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portant, such, for example, as 
making it easy for the reader to 
order or ask for further informa- 
tion, but the leading thought of 
the letter is the principal thing. 

The letter really starts out with 
considerable in its favor as a me- 
dium of advertising. The United 
States guarantees delivery, and in 
a good proportion of cases the let- 
ter gets to the person to whom it 
is addressed. It commands undi- 
vided attention—for a moment at 
any rate. 

3ut without a strong idea, the 
sales letter is like salt that has 
lost its savor, and it doesn’t mat- 
ter much in such a case whether 
it is short or long. 

Put at the beginning of a letter 
that you have a plan for increas- 
ing advertising receipts, and you 
can get the attention of a good 
proportion of the leading pub- 
lishers. Why? Because that sub- 
ject is one that lies close to the 
publisher’s heart, and his eye is 
drawn, as if by a magnet, to any 
rational plan for increasing ad- 
vertising revenue. 

Now and then some one wants 
to know how long a sales letter 
ought to be—which reminds one 
of the question that is said to 
have been asked of Abraham Lin- 
coln once—how long ought a 
man’s legs to be. His reply was 
that they should be long enough 
to reach from his body to the 
ground. Likewise, the letter 
should be long enough and strong 
enough to do its work. The ques- 
tion of length is like many other 
general questions—so general that 
no answer of any value can be 
given. Before any one can an- 
swer such a question helpfully he 
should know what the sales letter 
is to accomplish; what that per- 
son reads or how busy a man he 
is; how much interested he is in 
the subject that the letter deals 
with; to whom it is to be sent; 
what other matter is to be sent 
with the letter, if any. When one 
can answer these questions ac- 
curately he is likely to know with- 
out further advice how long the 
letter should be. 

* * 





* 


The Schoolmaster has _ seen 
some of the so-called clever let- 





INK 


ters, dealing with cigars and goods 
of that sort that seemed just he 
thing, but, as a rule, he is su-pi- 
cious oO fthe very clever leticr; 
earnestness and convincing qual- 
ity seem more important. 

An uneducated man, who knv ws 
nothing of the tricks of the tr.de 
in letter-writing, recently pai a 
great tribute to a professional c or- 
respondent when he read a rcal- 
estate letter and said “That letier 
told me just exactly what I want- 
ed to know; I'd like to meet the 
man who wrote that.” 

x * * 

An advertising man inquired {or 
particulars about a new set of 
books on the subject of advertis- 
ing. No circular was sent to him, 
and the letter of information that 
came was a letter of a single para- 
graph that did not tell even how 
many volumes were in the set, did 
not list the subjects covered, and 
did not give the name of one o! 
the staff of authors, though the 
general statement was made that 
there were seventy of them and 
that they were prominent. “Of 
course you know,” said this pub- 
lisher’s correspondent, “that this 
set deals with everything about 
advertising,” etc. 

“Indeed I don’t know it,” wrote 
the inquirer, with some sarcasm, 
on the margin of the letter (the 
day was hot), “does the set tell 
anything about how to sell a set 
of books by mail? And who are 
some of these prominent contribu- 
tors?” 

Now, guess what happened. An- 
other letter came, giving a list of 
subjects covered and of the con- 
tributions, but the inquirer was 
told, with considerable heat, that 
he was rude and ungentlemanly, 
that the books did not tell how to 
sell a set of books by mail, but 
ought to contain a chapter on 
courtesy! And this came from 
Chicago, the supposed center of 
mail-order advertising. 

The literature on sales-letter 
writing has been considerably en- 
riched during the last three or 
four years. We have had psychol- 
ogy of many things connected with 
business. Look out for something 
on the psychology of letter-writing 
that will open eyes still wider. 
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When you make up your mind to 
improve your Business Stationery, 
decide to go the limit and tell your 
Stationer or Printer that you want 


Strathmore Parchment. 


The few cents extra that this paper 
costs per pound is too small to con- 
sider, yet the superiority it represents 


is too great to ignore. 


White for the Strathmore Parchment 
Test Book. 


The Strathmore Quality Malls 


Mittineague Paper Company 


Mittineague. Mass, U.S.A 
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Classified Advertisements | 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
AEtt FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Ag ents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








an ion York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND th Write for rates. 
‘Tae circulation ot the New York Worla, 


morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








UBA OPPORTUNITIES” —the only 

monthly on the Island published in both 
Spanish and English. Circulates on every sugar- 
estate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 
fruit growers and truckmen, the rich producers 
and larger consumers of American goods. Sub- 
scription, $1 per annum, 2 years $1.50. L. Mac- 
lean Beers, Editor, Box 1170, Havana 


8K THE SEARCHLIGHT INFORMATION 

LIBRARY, 341-7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
YORK, ANYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW. 
Millions of old, rare, and up-to-date clippings, 
articles, notes, records, books, and pictures; all 
topics from all sources; classified for quick 
reference. We Lend Material—Any Subject. 
We Conduct Investigations. We Write Books, 
Booklets and Articles. We Supply Photographs 
and Other Illustrations. 








BILLPOSTING 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
He IU SANDS of Printers’ Ink readers don’t 
believe what I claim for my kind of adver- 
tising—that’s a loss in duplicate. FRANCIS 
I. MAULE, 401 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 





BOOKLETS 


We offer a personal service in the 
preparation of unusually effective and 
consistently high-grade booklets, c.ta- 
logues, etc.; supplyin compreher ve 


layouts or “dummies,” together ith 
text and all necessary working draw- 
ings—also—complete specifications yr 


the engravings and printing. Inter 
ing details gladly supplied upon _re- 
quest. BooxLet, care Printers’ J 


K 





COIN CARDS 
INTHROPCOIN CARDS. Made of coated 


stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not not 
able to the touch. People remit by coin circ 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samp 
THE WINTHROP PRESS Coin Card Iie 
partment, 419 Lafayette St., New York, N Y 








FOR SALE 





APID ADDRESSING MACHINE—Excel- 
lent condition. Low price. Box “W. B.,' 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 
commEtE PRINTERS’ INK 


Excellent condition, $500 00. JAMES MADI- 
SON, 1493 Broadway, New York. 











HELP WANTED 





NEW CORPORATION formed for ex- 
ploitation of several high class weekly and 
monthly publications would take in business 
manager; profit-sharing basis; good salary 
SATIRE, 22 East 3lst Street, New York. 
presit sons OPEN in all departments of ad 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South“and West. High grade service 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALID’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring 
field, Mass. 








OPY MAN WANTED —Large, rapidly grow- 

ing manufacturing concern has opening tor 
strong, forceful copy writer with knowledge of 
merchandising involving the jobber, dealer as 
well as consumer trade. Good opportunity for 
right man. Give details NORTHERN P, 
COMPANY, Beaver and Military Roads, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. 





“TECHNICAL ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 

wanted by a weekly paper. Must be a tech- 
nical graduate in Electrical Engineering, and 
must know how to plan selling campaicn: 
Position requires a man of initiative and expe- 
rience. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment and permanent position for first class man 
Address ‘‘ LEC,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 
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LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, ff . 
Sive, Ininches, printed to ord: 
a’ postpaid. Send for Catalo 
Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. e 





POSITIONS WANTED 
P ITION by young man with years of expe- 
nee ip the publishing and agency business. 
Av .nced from olfice boy to manager. Equipped 
tor ider valuable service in office or field. Ad- 
dre-s “J. H.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


THOROUGH TRAINING 


in the advertising field and on the road quaiify 
me ior advertising and sales manager. At 
t employed, but seek a field of greater 
iunity. Address 4155, care of Printers’ 











{ Can Sell Advertising 


and aie of it for the right kind of publica- 


tion If you believe you have the medium, I'll 
be itotalk things over with you any time— 
B " care of 


any’ sere at my expense. “A. B. W., 
Printers’ Ink. 








MAIL ORDE Wish to locate as axsist- 
ant to M. O. manager, 
wih N. ¥. manufacturer or dept. store, where 
there is much work and responsibility to assume. 
Keow ins and outs of printing and advertising; 
ales letters, office system; married; now 
rd; valuable to right concern, ‘“Stabil- 
‘care Printers’ I k, 





1 
e 











A rIVE publicity man, 35, long newspaper 
partment store, and general advertising 


tra 2; invites inquiries from publishers, etc., 
n g advertising manager. ‘The position 
s! 1 be important enough to require brains 
‘ udgment and to pay over $2,100. Narrow 
gauce, figure head, or loafing opportunit'es not 


acceptable. Write “WIDE AWAKE,” care 
of 'rinters’ Ink, 





AS SISTANT ADVERTISING MANAGER 

vith manufacturing or sales company where 
initiative and hard work will assure a future. 
Over a year’s experience in writing and placing 
advertising. Can handle correspondence with 
Good education, strong personal- 

ys I Age 30; married. Location, C hi- 
cago or Western City. Address “A, G. S 
745 No, Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, II. 








AUTOMOBILE AD MAN 
YOUNG, AMBITIOUS, HIGHLY EDUCATED, THORO 
KNOWLEDGE AUTOMOBILE CONSTRUCTION AND 
CAL, MECHANICAL AND BUSINESS 
‘; SIX SUCCESSFUL YEARS OTHER 
LINES OF AD WORK, WISHES POSITION WITH 
kEI ) CONCERN WHERE NATURAL 

CY, FORCEFUL SS, ORIGIN- 
ALI'Y AND E HUSIASM WILL PROVIDE OP- 
PORTUNITY. “X, L. K.,” care of Printers’ Ink, 














POSITION BY YOUNG MAN (21 years) 

od address, ability, intelligence in an 
advertising agency or somewhere, so he can 
sti’k and through hard work, long hours, ever- 
lasting interest and willingness will be given 
the opportunity to learn and advance. Made 
geod on newspapers and road. Will prove 
an exception for exceptional opportunity 
Best references, Address *‘W. D.,"” care 
Printers’ Ink, 





N ADVERTISING COUNSEL—experience 

unusually broad—can act in an advisory 
capacity to a few non-competitive manufac- 
turers in or about New York or Boston, who 
do not maintain an advertising department 
but appreciate the advantages of trained, 
conservative, unbiased supervision ot their 
advertising in the interests of economy 
and maximum results. Shall I explain 
my proposition? Address **COUNSEL,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 








WHO NEEDS ME? ¢ 

I offer my services to the firm or cor- 
poration that needs a progressive, ag- 
gressive, advertising man, with a fresh 
creative mind, brimful of enthusiasm 
and action. r have had some practical 
agency experience, and served success- 
fully as Advertising Manager for over 
two years with a large manufacturer 
of national distribution. I am thoroughly 
in earnest, have good executive ability, 
and a plentiful stock of courage, persist- 
ency, loyalty, integrity, honor and all the 
character essentials that mean success. I 
am a strong copy-writer. Judge of paper, 
ink, printing, lithography and the me- 
chanical features m advertising. Excel- 
lent personality and good salesman. Will 
make a productive, efficient plank in live 
growing business structure. Thirty- four 
years old, and married. Seventeen years’ 
business experience. $2,500 yearly to 
start. “W. S.,” care Printers’ INK. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 
M48 H A AT 1 T A N Press Clipping bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from ’all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and Iinotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Magazine for Sale 


I will sell a half interest in this pub- 
lication for $35,000. It is a monthly 
trade paper, the first in its field and has 
over 30,000 paid subscribers. The pa- 
per has been established for more than 
ten years and makes a good profit. At 
present the business clears between 
$7,000 and $8,000 net after paying all 
salaries including my own. 

am the editor of the magazine, and 
have managed it for a long time. I 
have written a number of books—trade 
hand-books, which sell well. These 
books go with the business, as well as 
a weekly paper, which has about 5.000 
paid subscribers, in a similar line. Both 
publications circulate in a field allied to 
out-of-doors sports. The business is a 
good one, but I want to be relieved of 
the responsibilit . Refer to Box ‘937,” 
care Printers’ Ink, 
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ROLL OF HONOR | 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTE 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every iss .¢ 
forone year. These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 





PrinTERS’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of « 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guarante 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $10 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22,615. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb.» 
1911, 18,310 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, fournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican, 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739;< 910, 7,873. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1910(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,763, sc. 


New London, Day, ev'g. Av.’10, 6,892. 1st 3 mos. 
*11, 7,049; double all otherlocal papers combin'd. 


New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
Average for 1910,17,267. Paper non-returnable. 


Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
1910, 3,627. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '10, 18,701; Dec., 
"10, 14,669, E. Katz Sp. A. A., N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


WHEW HK 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1910, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 


The Sunday Bxaminer 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news 
papers PRINT. 

0 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 


ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed bi 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 





Champaign, News. Leading paper in tield 
Average year 1910, 6,154 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1910, 7,651. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for to10, 
21,143. 


Sterling, Rvening Gasette, average circuation 
fOr 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122; 1910, 6,144. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average March, 
1911, 12,618. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Dubuque, 7 tmes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Zve. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,913 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av 
July, ’10-Dec.,'10, 7,090. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’10), 35,663, 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 64,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. Average 10910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky." 
Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yourmal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir, in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 1910, 6,440. 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 5,847. 

Portland, Hvening Express. Average tor 19!0, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun., 104,902. No return privilege. 

Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1910, 82,406. For May, 
1911, 79,760. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average ecirculation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 8321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 lines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 
2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
pap ublished. 
Adv-rtisements go in morning and afternoon 
edi fur one price. 
J} above totals include all kinds of advertis- 


ing fron the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“w ad. Ihey are not selected trom any 
fav: le month, but comprise the totals from 
Janu cy I, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


WR Ww 


Botton, we Post. Greatest May of the 
Bostex Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
342,63, gain of 29,020 copies per day over 
May ‘510. Sunday Post, 293,692, gain of 35,963 


copic. per Sunday over May, 1g10. 
Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best; .per and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lyn, Evening (tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,39% 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,562. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn» family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1c:0, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '10, 17,602 
The ‘‘ Home” paper. Largest ev'g circulation. 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm eekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, /atriot, Aver. year, 
/ 1910, daily 10,720, Sunday 11,619. 
“ Greatest circulation. Payne and 
GUAR Young have been appointed the 
TEED Patriot's foreign representatives 
inthe Eastern and Western fields, 
with offices in New York at30W. 
33rd St., and§747-8 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Agents and advertisers, please note. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
]. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. ‘arm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,260. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
[AST -me is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEEO Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1910 av- e0| 
erage: daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
May, 1911, evening only, 
17,924. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for May, 1911, 82,037. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal’s circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 
goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 





foo) 








CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ending 
Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 
pe Rn mal circulation of Sunday 7vribume 
ing Company for same period, 81,533. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 125,109. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Dentsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Frese Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-7elegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. Caméen’s oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times, 1c—'0o7, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326 ; 2-—’oo, 19,062; '10, 19,238, Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Zvening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn"’. Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,658. 


Buffalo, Courzer, morn. Ave., '1o Sunday, 86,- 
137, daily, 46,284; Laguirer, evening, 32,278. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307, 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. Zhe Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


NEW YORE CIty @ 


The World. Actual average, 1910, Morning, 
362,108. Evening,411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gasctte, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 1910, 12,786. 
Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A. M., 6,102; P. M., 17,657) 22.759. Only 
paper in city which has permittedA.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 910, 2,62! 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily 87,125; Sunday, 114,044. 
For May, 1911, 96,106 "daily; ; Sunday, 126,144 

Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 1910 1,783. Journal, weckly, 976. 

Youngstown, Vinaicator. D'y av.,’10, 15,695; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. May, 1911, 
daily, 35,753; Sunday, 41,601. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 22,449 average, 
May, 1911. A iarger guaranteed paid 


circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Johnstown, 77ibune Average for 
12 mos. 1910, 13,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 
iown. 
Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo, 
Average 1908, 5,617: 1900, 6,622; '10,6,003 (©@). 
Washington, Aeforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; Jan., '11, 12,621, 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity forits held. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-eader,evening ; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
tion this year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
tor last six months, gain of 83,165 net in two years. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1910. 
18,767. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Avening Jimes. Average circula- 
tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, "11, 20,023—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (OO). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 

age 1910 
Westerly, Dasly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average Igto, 6,460. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year —_ 11,351. Only 
E] Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. a Langley. Av. 1910, 
6,625. Examined by A.A.A. 

Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1910, 9,112. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. i910, 3,315. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A. A 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee. 
May, '11,5,070. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times Q@) 
is ¥ metropolitan daily of Scattle 
and the Pacific Northwes:. | 
GUAR combines with its Igo < a 
Feiy 64,741 daily, 84,208 Sunday, are 
EEO ie 

quality. Itis a gold mark »aper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive valng 
to the advertiser. The Tames carried ir 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest compctitor 
by 2,701,284 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. ooaue year Igto, dail 
18,967. Sunday, 27,8 tie 


Tacoma, News. 


Average for year 1910 
19,212. . 7”, 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily ig May, 
1911, daily 5,664; semi-weekly, 1,649. 

Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1910, 7,147. 


Milwaukee, Ihe Evening Wis. 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1910, 41,897. Average 

GUAR daily gain over 1909, 4775. The 
Evening Wisconsin is pre-emin 

TEEO ently the Home Paper of Milwau- 
kee, Rigid Circulation Examina- 

tion completed by Association of American Ad- 
vertisers Oct.3rd, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 


Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
Journal, (eve.) Daily Av. circ 
for 12 mos., 64,046 Daily Av. 
May, a. May gain over 

1910, 2,187. Paid City Circulation 
TEED double that of any ner Milwau 
kee paper. Leads all other Mi- 
waukee papers in display, classified and foreign 
advertising. In over 60% Milwaukee homes. Flat 
rate 7c. per line. C. D. Bertolet, ~~ Bidg., 
Chicago; J. F, Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 


Racine, Vaily Journal. March, 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,410. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T* WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1871. 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61 821 
Larger circulation in Wisconsu 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 





MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage. for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily April, 1911, 
62,214; weekly 1910, 26,446; April, 1911, 26,339. 


Winnipeg. Der Nor dwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates S6c. in- 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
April, 1911, 104,216 Largest in Canada. 
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[The Want-Ad Mediums 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
ighly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
int business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 

















CONNECTICUT 


N I HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
dium of State Rate lc. a word, 


ILLINOIS 


T' Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 

circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brit classified advertisers quick and direct 
Kates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


resu 


ARLY everybody who reads the English 

janguage in, around or about Chicago, 
the Daily News,” says the  Post-office 
Revi, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chic. ,0"s “ want ad "’ directory. 





INDIANA 


T’ Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
eading ‘*WantAd"’ Medium of the State. 
Rate Lcent per word. Sunday circnlation over 
s that of any other Sunday paper pub- 

in the State. 


MAINE 


5 pas Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
ry more Want Ads than all other Portland 


papers combined, 
MARYLAND 
i Ips - Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
in any other Baltimore daily. It is the 


recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


i li Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

sort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
to find all good places listed in its adver- 
using columns 


WR HH 


IE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

Leo 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 

- than were prinved by any other Boston 
aper. 


ete stk oy 


MINNESOTA 


T! {E Minneapolis Tridume is the recognized 
ant Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 














CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the Leading 
‘ want ad medium ot the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
(hale Newspaper, either Minneapolis 
AN or St. Paul. Classified wants 
TEED printed in May, 1911, amounted 
nace ,016 lines. The number of 
individual advertisements pub- 
ye al lished were 35,325. Rates: 1 cent 
a word, cash with the order;— 
or 10 cents a line, w here charged. All advertising 
in the daily appears in both the morning and 
evening editions for the one charge. 


HE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries oo 
more paid Classifed Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified lines printed in 
May, 1911, amounted to 251,300 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published was 29,823. 
Eight cents per agate line it 


eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. Onecenta 
word. Minimum, l6c 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1910, 10,211 daily; 14,537 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


“THE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


Ae Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


iE hie Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


TH Oklahoman, Okia. City, 36,508 Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 
T= Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers OO | 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of t! 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality ot their circulauon, 


” 











ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
ark"’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (QO). 

Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only goid mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (QO@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 
tising, more ciassified advertising ard more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade ali over the world. The 
only ** Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Army and Navy Fournal, (QO). First in its 
class 1n circulation, influence and prestige. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Journal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly, McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











The most 
journal in a 


Engineering Record 
progressive civil 
worid. Circulation averages over 17,000 p 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


(OO). 


engineering 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever me: ‘ions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New \ ork, 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times cut or 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘lhe Evening ! ost.’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (O@) has the large:: cir. 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid, 

‘Lhe New York /imes(@@) has a greaie: daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality ot circulation. 

New York /rtbune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. IJctter 
Fruit Publishing Gompany, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (O@), established 1851. Lhe 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Rol of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
May, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,848; 
Sunday, 173 153 





THE PITTSBURG 
) DISPATCH 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertiseis 
always select first to cover the rich, pr 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (OO), only 
paper among 600,000 pcople. 


morning 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (QO) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@©@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (OO), the 
only Gold Mark dailv in Wisconsin, ‘he home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and The Evening 
Mail, Circulation 18,768, Flat rate, 
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Business Going Out 





a aeiemennndanl 
ene eneont ncaa 





e National Biscuit Company’s ad- 
yerUsing appropriation for next year is 
sa to be $400,000. This campaign con- 
ter’ lates newspapers very largely and 
wi be handled by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
of \hiladelphia, as in the past. 





e Delaware & Hudson Railroad is 
se! ing out orders for a summer cam- 
paicn to advertise its service to the 
si ner resorts along its lines. This 
ad, rtising campaign is being handled 
by ‘he Frank Presbrey Company, of 
Ne. York. The list of media includes 
Ne. York state and New England news- 
p s and standard magazines. 





imenstock Brothers, of St. Louis, 
are placing orders and. preparing a 
lar newspaper campaign throughout 
the Southern and Western States for 
Av ocrat Whiskey. They are also send- 
iny out thirty-line copy to farm jour- 
na and weeklies for the Barreta 
Chemical Company, advertising Catar- 
Acine. 





scott & Bowne, of New York, are 
considering a list of magazines for 
their next year’s advertising campaign. 





(he United Agency Company, of 
N York, is sending orders to news- 
wers for the advertising of Apol- 
naris. J. Walter Thompson, of New 
York, is handling this business. 








lhe Vernas Chemical Company, of 
New York, is using New York City 
newspapers through the Foster Debe- 
yoise Company, of New York. Later it 
is planned to extend this advertising to 
newspapers out of town. 


fhe National Advertisers Advertising 
Company, of New York, is sending 
newspapers the June schedules of the 
ulvertising of the Emergency Labora- 
tories of New York, proprietors of 
Poslam. 





The Sterling Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa., is using 
newspapers to advertise mail-order in- 
stallment furniture. This account is 
handled by the Rubincam_ Advertising 
Agency, of Philadelphia, Pa. 





New England newspapers are receiv- 
ing contracts for the advertising of, the 
Kubdry towel from George Batten Com- 
pany, of New York. 





H. S. Peterson, of Chicago, IIl., is 
making contracts with Southern news- 
papers through the Snitzler Advertising 


Company, of Chicago, II. 





The United States Tire Company, of 
New York, is sending orders to Eastern 
ewspapers through the Dunlap-Ward 
Company, of Chicago, Ill, 


The Joy Line, of New York and Bos- 
ton, is sending Eastern newspapers 
schedules for advertising through the 
summer months. W. W. Sharpe & Co., 
of New York, are handling this ac- 
count. 


The Dorland Advertising Agency, of 
Atlantic City, N. J., is sending orders 
to Southern newspapers for the adver- 
a of Hotel Rudolph, Atlantic City, 


The Amsterdam Advertising Agency, 
of New York, is making contracts with 
Southern papers on account of the 
Hotel Gramatan, of Bronxville, N. Y 


The Bartholomay Brewing Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y., is sending orders 
to Eastern newspapers through the 
Wyckoff goes Company, of Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 





Sorden’s Condensed Milk Company, 
of New York, is using Southern news- 
papers through A. R. Elliott, of New 
ork. 





N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., are sending orders to newspapers 
for the advertising of the Purity Ex- 
tract & Tonic Company. 

Renewal orders are being placed by 
the Cowen Company, John Hancock 
Building, Boston, for the advertising of 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass. High-grade general publi- 
cations are used to advertise the Sturte- 
vant Vacuum Cleaner. 

William Leavens, manufacturer of 
high-grade furniture, Boston, is using 
a few high-grade mediums with half- 
page copy through the Spafford Adver- 
tising Agency of the same city. 





Gray & Davis, Amesbury, Mass., 
manufacturers of Gray & Davis Auto- 
mobile Lamps, are using general pub- 
lications. The business is handled by 
Clarence O. Saxe, of the Rowland 
Agency, New York City. 


The Dust Relief Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Boston, is esa Me newspaper 
campaign in a few New England states 


and is asking for rates on sixteen- | 


inch copy direct. 





The H. B. Humphrey Company, 44 
Federal street, Boston, is placing a few 
newspaper contracts for Hiram Ricker 
& Sons, Poland Springs, Maine, ex- 
ploiting Poland Water. 





C. H. Stephenson, Lynn, Mass., is 
placing renewal orders direct for the 
advertising of various household ap- 
pliances. Magazines appealing to the 
houseowner are used. 
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The 


Columbian’s 


“selling capacity” is a positive not a 
negligible quantity. It is accounted 
for by our successful development of 
the ‘‘community of interest” idea and 
the wide distribution of COLUMBIAN 
ownership. To put it another way, 
the co-operation both of dealer and 
consumer, co-ordinate with a high- 
class circulation, makes advertising 
space in THE COLUMBIAN prop- 
erty of fixed and ascertained value— 
not something vague or indefinite. 


qs planning your advertising cam- 
paign, we respectfully suggest 


that if you do not include THE COL- 
UMBIAN you are not buying the best 
advertising at the best and cheapest 
advertising mart. 


Columbian Magazine 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


New York 


BOSTON DETROIT CHICAGO 
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CANADA 


AND 


Che Globe 


The growth of The Globe is as wonderful as is 
that of Canada itself. 





Circulation of The Globe is strictly Quality cir 
culation—and there's 60,000 of it. 


Toronto today has 141 banking houses—ten 
years ago it had 4o. 


Advertising in The Globe increases by from 200 
to 450 columns, month after month. 


Toronto has spent over ten million dollars in new 
buildings in five months this year. 


The Globe is delivered in London and through 
out Western Ontario in time for breakfast by “The 
Flying Post’—a special early morning mail train. 


The census returns will probably show Canada to 
have a population almost equal to that of Scotland 
and Ireland together. 


The American advertiser who is not in the Cana 
dian territory—and in The Globe—is undeniably 
missing the greatest commercial opportunity of 
the day. : 


The Globe 


TORONTO 














